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ABSTRACT 

A COGNITIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  "SOCIAL  DEPRIVATION- 

SATIATION  EFFECT" 
by 

Elisha  Yitzhak  Babad 


This  paper  offers  a cognitive  interpretation  of  the  "Social  Deprivation- 
Satiation  Effect"  (SDSE) . This  effect  is  characterized  by  an  inverse  relation 
between  the  frequency  of  social  reinforcement  received  in  a standard  treat- 
ment period  and  the  effectiveness  of  that  reinforcer  in  a subsequent  test. 
Children  subjected  to  a deprivation  treatment  (in  which  they  receive  social 
reinforcement  in  a low  frequency)  typically  make  a greater  number  of  "cor- 
rect" responses  in  a discrimination  test  where  the  correct  response  awards 
the  subject  a social  reinforcement  than  children  receiving  a satiation  treat- 
ment involving  a high  frequency  of  noncontingent  reinforcement. 

The  SDSE  was  interpreted  in  the  past  in  various  ways,  including  gen- 
eral arousal,  sensory  deprivation,  and  affective  valence.  However,  the  most 
influential  interpretation  describes  the  effect  as  a reflection  of  social -drive 
conditions.  Social  drive  was  equated  in  this  interpretation  to  animal  appeti- 
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tive  drives. 


The  cognitive  interpretation  of  SDSE  claims  that  the  effect  is  mediated 
by  the  learning  of  reinforcement  value  of  the  particular  source  of  the  rein- 
forcing stimulio  It  stresses  the  role  of  the  information  extracted  from  the 
deprivation  and  satiation  treatments,  and  focuses  on  the  child's  perception 
of  the  contingencies  of  the  interaction  between  himself  and  a particular  ex- 
perimenter. The  suggested  interpretation  rejects  the  notion  that  the  SDSE 
could  totally  be  accounted  for  by  the  sheer  number  of  social  reinforcements 
received  in  the  pretest  treatment  period. 

Two  hypotheses  were  derived  from  the  suggested  cognitive  interpreta- 
tion, predicting  (a)  that  SDSE  is  a person-specific  effect,  not  readily  gen- 
eralizable  to  other  reinforcing  persons;  and  (b)  that  the  SDSE  pattern  can  be 
created  by  providing  the  subjects  appropriate  informational  input  without 
subjecting  them  to  actual  deprivation  or  satiation  treatments.  It  was  further 
predicted  that  the  information  will  strongly  interact  with  the  actual  treat- 
ments . 

In  the  first  experiment,  subjects  received  a deprivation  or  a satiation 
treatment,  and  were  then  given  a 75-trial  discrimination  test.  The  test  was 
administered  either  by  the  treating  experimenter  or  by  another,  unknown 
experimenter.  The  nonpreferred  choice  in  the  discrimination  test  was  rein- 
forced with  good,  and  the  dependent  variable  was  the  number  of  reinforced 
responses  in  the  75-trial  test.  Middle-class  groups  showed  a typical  SDSE 
pattern  in  the  Same-E  conditions,  but  the  difference  between  the  groups  was 
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minimized  in  the  Other -E  condition.  Thus,  they  showed  a high  degree  of 
person  specificity.  Low-class  groups  showed  only  a weak  tendency  toward 
a SDSE  pattern,  with  no  person  specificity. 

In  the  second  experiment,  subjects  received  two  remote  treatments 
from  Ej^,  and  were  given  a third  treatment  (from  E^)  on  the  third  day.  This 
last  treatment  was  immediately  followed  by  the  discrimination  test,  admini- 

j 

stered  by  E]^.  The  results  of  the  middle-class  groups  indicated  a relatively 

i 

high  level  of  person  specificity,  although  the  immediate  treatment  somewhat 
affected  performance  as  well.  Low-class  subjects  gave  a generalized  and 
undifferentiated  performance,  with  no  person  specificity  whatsoever.  | 

i 

In  the  third  experiment,  subjects  received  information  about  the  rein- 

I 

forcing  characteristics  of  the  experimenter  prior  to  the  actual  treatment. 

They  were  told  either  that  the  experimenter  says  good  "many,  many  times"  ' 
or  "very  few  times."  Middle -class  results  showed  a strong  effect  of  the  in- 
formational input  and  an  even  stronger  interaction  effect  between  the  informa- 
tion and  the  actual  treatment.  The  low-class  groups  showed  no  effect  of  the 
informational  input,  with  a weak  tendency  toward  an  effect  of  the  actual  treat- 

I 

ment.  i 

i 

The  two  hypotheses  were  thus  confirmed  with  the  middle -class  groups. 

I 

The  independent  variables,  however,  failed  to  produce  differential  effects  in 
the  low-class  children.  These  differences  were  discussed,  and  it  was  sug- 

i 

I 

gested  that  the  low-class  children  failed  to  cognize  as  hypothesized  due  to  a 

i 

combination  of  (a)  long-term  social  deprivation,  (b)  an  unstable  environment 
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which  increases  dispositions  to  react  to  the  immediate  and  concrete,  and  (c) 
the  arousing  nature  of  the  experimental  situation.  Further  discussion  com- 
pared the  suggested  cognitive  interpretation  with  traditional  S-R  theory  and 
pointed  to  similar  cognitive  outlook  on  the  part  of  several  researchers  in 
other  branches  of  social  psychology. 
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A COGNITIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  "SOCIAL  DEPRIVATION - 


SATIATION  EFFECT" 


..  4 


INTRODUCTION 


This  study  seeks  to  analyze  the  "Social  Deprivation“Satiation  Effect" 
(SDSE)  from  a cognitive  perspective  which  emphasizes  the  learning  suppos- 
edly mediating  this  effect.  Social  and  cognitive  variables  were  not  treated 
in  earlier  formulations,  and  the  effect  was  discussed  in  terms  of  "social 
drive"  analogous  to  primary  drives  such  as  hunger.  This  paper  minimizes 


the  role  of  motivational  states  in  SDSE,  stressing  instead  the  importance  of 
the  social  interaction  between  the  subject  and  the  particular  reinforcing 
agent,  the  learning  of  reinforcement  value  which  is  associated  with  the 
source  of  these  stimuli  and  the  cognitive  aspects  characterizing  this  learn- 
ing. 


i 


The  "Social  Deprivation-Satiation  Effect"  refers  to  the  inverse  rela-  j 

I 

tion  between  the  frequency  in  which  a social  reinforcer  has  been  dispensed  | 

I 

in  a given  period  (treatment)  and  its  reinforcing  efficacy  in  a subsequent 

i 

i 

(discrimination)  learning  task.  In  the  treatment  period,  the  experimenter 

I 

i 

typically  pretends  to  be  busy  with  some  paper  work,  but  she  emits  the  stimu-  , 
lus  word  good  in  either  a low  ("deprivation")  or  high  ("satiation")  frequency.  ^ 
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Compared  with  control  groups  who  undergo  no  treatment  previous  to  the  test, 
groups  who  are  socially  reinforced  in  a high  frequency  during  the  pretest 
treatment  are  found  to  give  only  a small  number  of  "correct”  responses 
(les s -preferred  choice  in  a discrimination  task)  when  the  correct  response 
is  reinforced  with  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  social  reinforcer  gains  in 
efficacy  when  the  word  good  is  dispensed  in  a very  low  frequency  during  the 
pretest  treatment  (see  Gewirtz,  1967). 

I 

In  animal  studies,  a measure  of  deprivation  (such  as  length  of  food 
deprivation)  many  times  serves  to  define  operationally  the  drive  state. 

Since  SDSE  was  seen  by  some  to  represent  an  analogous  situation,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  interpretations  of  the  social  deprivation  operation  which 
stress  its  effect  on  levels  of  social  drive.  "Drive"  is  a concept  which  car- 
ries certain  implications  for  researchers  in  the  field  of  learning,  and  some 
of  these  implications  tend  to  generalize  to  "social  drive"  when  the  latter  is 
so  explicitly  equa.ted  with  animal  appetitive  drives  (Gewirtz  & Baer,  1958a). 
One  such  line  of  implication  bases  drive  on  a homeostatic  model  which  as- 
sumes that  variations  in  behavior  are  influenced  by  a need  to  reduce  ten- 
sions. While  this  approach  focuses  on  the  motivational  state  of  the  deprived 
or  satiated  individual,  this  paper  advocates  that  social  and  cognitive  vari- 
ables which  are  involved  in  the  situation  must  be  studied  as  well,  and  that  an 
appropriate  conceptualization  of  SDSE  must  include  all. 

The  social  variables  studied  here  have  to  do  mainly  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  interaction  between  subject  and  experimenter,  rather  than 
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I focusing  on  the  state  of  the  individual  subject  alone.  Two  of  this  paper’s 
' three  experiments  study  the  question  v/hether  the  SDSE  is  a person-specific 

i 

j effect.  As  to  the  cognitive  aspects,  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  reinforcement  value  and  its  underlying  mechanisms.  The  re- 
search also  explores  (third  experiment)  the  possibility  of  creating  similar 
patterns  of  performance  by  use  of  informational  input  alone.  Thus,  this 
conceptualization  emphasizes  the  role  of  learning  of  a specific  type  which  is 
related  to  a specific  source  of  stimulation. 

Another  approach  to  SDSE  limits  its  scope  to  the  functional  relation- 
ship between  environmental  events  (stimuli)  and  behavioral  outcomes  (re- 
sponses). Although  our  approach  has  little  in  common  with  such  a (presum- 
ably) atheoretical  approach,  we  will  discuss  our  findings  in  these  terms, 
trying  to  set  limits  to  the  generality  of  such  statements  of  functional  rela- 
tions . 


Research  on  Social  Deprivation  and  Satiation 
The  first  studies  on  the  effects  of  relative  social  deprivation  and  satia- 

j 

tion  were  carried  out  by  Gewirtz  and  Baer  in  the  late  1950s  (Gewirtz  & Baer,  j 
1958a,  1958b;  Gewirtz,  Baer  & Roth,  1958).  Most  of  the  more  recent  stud-  i 
ies  reviewed  in  this  paper  actually  grew  out  of  these  now  classical  reports. 

I 

1 

The  Gewirtz  and  Baer  studies,  which  serve  as  the  pivot  of  our  discussion. 


5 


offered  a social-drive  interpretation  of  the  SDSE.  However,  the  use  of  this 

i 

concept  is  nominal  only,  with  no  explicit  theoretical  perspective  being  of- 
fered to  substantiate  the  theory.  In  recent  writings,  Gewirtz  (1969b)  tried  | 

i 

to  minimize  some  implications  of  the  social-drive  notion,  claiming  this  term  ; 
was  used  'ho  provide  historical  context  only.  " Other  researchers  (Walters, 
Endo,  Rosenhan)  viewed  "social  drive"  from  a Hullian  (or  neo-Hullian)  | 

j 

drive-reduction  perspective.  This  line  of  research  deals  with  the  role  of  j 

general  arousal  or  anxiety  (D)  in  the  deprivation  effect  and  the  specificity  of  ' 

I 

I 

reinforcers  which  gain  in  value  following  social  deprivation.  Stevenson  and  ' 
Hill  dealt  with  the  sensory  aspects  of  the  isolation  procedure,  which  was 
used  to  create  social  deprivation  in  the  early  studies.  (See  later  discussion 
for  details . ) 

Zigler  and  his  associates  presented  a cognitive  perspective  on  social  | 
learning,  emphasizing  the  interaction  between  subject  and  experimenter  and  ^ 
the  role  it  plays  in  the  acquisition  of  certain  expectations  and  response  tend-  ^ 
encies.  This  general  outlook  is  shared  by  the  present  author,  and  our  sug- 
gested interpretation  of  SDSE  stresses  the  learning  of  reinforcement  value. 


1.  Social -Drive  Interpretation:  Gewirtz  and  Baer  j 

_ ^ 

I 

In  these  well-known  studies,  Gewirtz  and  Baer  (1958a,  1958b;  Gewirtz,  : 

I 

Baer  & Roth,  1958)  created  social  deprivation  by  a brief  period  of  social  iso-  ^ 

I 

lation  and  satiation  by  a period  of  social  interaction  with  an  abundance  of  ! 

I 

I 

approval  and  social  contact  with  the  experimenter.  Control  groups  were  i 
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tested  with  no  pretest  deprivation  or  satiation  treatnaent  periods.  The  learn- 
ing task  was  the  "Marble  In  The  Hole"  (MITH)  game  in  which  marbles  were 
to  be  dropped  into  one  of  two  holes.  The  hole  less  frequently  chosen  in  a 
base-line  period  became  the  "correct"  one,  correct  responses  being  rein- 
forced with  good  (at  a given  schedule  of  reinforcement).  The  dependent  vari- 
able--effectiveness  of  social  reinforcer --was  measured  as  change  in  rela- 
tive frequency  of  correct  responses  in  each  minute  of  play. 

The  results  consistently  showed  highest  reinforcer  effectiveness  for 
deprivation  groups  and  lowest  for  satiation  groups,  with  control  groups 
showing  intermediate  results.  The  results  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  a 
"social  drive"  conceived  to  be  analogous  to  primary  appetitive  drives  such 
as  hunger.  The  deprivation  and  satiation  operations  were  labeled  "drive 
operations'^''  and  described  as  "social  hunger." 

A number  of  studies  deal  with  this  conceptualization.  Walters  and  his 
associates  (see  later  discussion  for  details)  wondered  whether  social  drive 
is  not  equivalent  to  D,  a generalized  arousal  state  of  the  individual.  Other 
researchers  claimed  that  the  social  drive  is  specifically  social  and  does  not 
result  in  general  arousal.  Marilyn  Erickson  (1962)  reasoned  that  social 
deprivation  increases  social  drives  only,  resulting  in  increased  effective- 
ness of  social  reinforcers  but  not  of  nonsocial  ones.  This  view  was  con- 
trasted with  the  arousal  conception,  which  was  hypothesized  to  predict  in- 
crease in  effectiveness  of  all  reinforcers  following  deprivation.  Deprivation 
and  satiation  operations  consisted  in  Erickson's  study  of  a short  period  in 
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which  the  subjects  received  no  good  emissions  at  all  ("deprivation")  or  thirty 
good  einissions  ("satiation").  This  was  followed  by  a discrimination  task 

I 

where  the  correct  response  was  reinforced  with  social  or  nonsocial  (marble) 

I 

I 

reinforcement.  The  results  showed  a clear  deprivation  effect  for  social  re- 

! 

inforcers  but  no  effect  whatsoever  for  nonsocial  ones.  In  a similar  study,  ■ 

i 

Dorwart,  Ezerman,  Lewis  and  Rosenhan  (1965)  defined  deprivation  and  satia- 


tion in  terms  of  the  character  of  a three-minute  interaction  between  the  sub- 
ject  and  the  experimenter  on  the  way  from  the  classroom  to  the  experimental 
room  (warm  and  approving  vs.  cold,  remote  and  noncommunicative) . They 
also  concluded  that  the  effectiveness  of  nonsocial  reinforcers  (red  lights)  is 
not  influenced  by  operations  of  social  deprivation  and  satiation.  Endo  (1968) 
used  isolation  to  produce  deprivation,  and  his  conclusions  are  similar  to  the 
previous  two  studies. 

Berkowitz  (1964)  used  a research  design  similar  to  that  of  Gewirtz  and 
Baer  to  compare  normal  and  schizophrenic  subjects.  His  conclusions  were 
stated  in  terms  of  social  drive--he  stated  that  social  deprivation  increases 
social  drive --leading  to  increased  responsiveness  to  social  reinforcers.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  later  work  (e.g.  Berkowitz  & Zigler,  1965) 
Berkowitz  abandoned  the  drive  interpretation  in  favor  of  a learning  interpre- 
tation of  social  deprivation. 


2.  Anxiety  (Arousal)  Interpretation:  Walters 


Viewing  Gewirtz  and  Baer's  findings  in  a neo-Hullian  perspective. 


I 

8 

Walters  and  his  associates  suggested  that  differences  between  isolated  and 
nonisolated  children  were  due  to  the  emotionally  arousing  nature  of  isolation. 
Spence's  (1958,  and  see  also  Taylor  & Spence,  1952)  theory  of  emotionally  ; 

based  drive  (D)  provided  the  basis  for  the  claim  that  the  effect  of  isolation  | 

I 

1 

t 

in  increasing  reinforcer  effectiveness  was  mediated  by  the  subjects'  arousal  ' 

(or  anxiety).  In  other  words,  the  isolation  procedure  was  conceived  to  in-  ! 

! 

tensify  D rather  than  Sq.  j 

. i 

To  test  this  idea,  Walters  and  his  associates  tried  to  separate  arousal  i 
from  isolation  by  creating  arousal  situations  with  no  isolation  and  isolation 
without  arousal.  They  predicted  that  isolation  without  arousal  would  not  in- 
crease reinforcer  effectiveness.  Walters  and  Ray  (I960)  subjected  groups 
of  children  to  social  isolation,  while  other  children  were  allowed  to  play  out- 
side with  their  peers  prior  to  testing  (presumably  a "satiation"  procedure). 
Arousal  was  manipulated  by  the  behavior  of  the  person  who  brought  the  sub- 
ject to  the  experimental  room:  a strange,  unfriendly  assistant  in  the  case 

! 

of  high  arousal  and  a friendly,  known  secretary  in  the  case  of  low  arousal.  | 

I 

I 

The  results  showed  two  main  effects  but  no  interaction  effect.  Thus,  arous- 

I 

al  was  shown  to  increase  reinforcer  effectiveness  and  isolation  was  shown  to 
increase  reinforcer  effectiveness,  but  one  factor  did  not  interact  with  the  ! 

I 

j 

other.  Independent  of  arousal,  isolation  still  increases  reinforcer  effective-  ' 
ness.  Strangely,  Walters  and  Ray  concluded  that  arousal  was  the  major 
factor  in  facilitating  learning.  (Moreover,  the  isolation  effect  would  prob-  | 

I 

ably  have  been  stronger  were  the  satiation  operation  not  so  remote  in  nature  I 
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from  the  testing  situation.) 


Walters  and  Parke  (1964)  replicated  the  earlier  study  with  older  sub- 
jects, adding  a dubious  physiological  measure  of  arousal--finger  tempera- 
ture. As  in  the  previous  study,  the  subjects  did  not  see  the  testing  experi- 
menter until  the  testing  stage,  and  all  social  interactions  (including  all 
arousal  and  deprivation  operations)  were  carried  out  with  another  person. 
Under  these  conditions,  only  the  arousal  effect  reached  statistical  signifi- 
cance. Walters  and  Parke  concluded  that  reinforcers  are  more  effective  if 
the  recipient  is  anxious  or  aroused.  According  to  this  paper's  perspective, 
deprivation  effects  are  person-specific,  and  no  deprivation  effect  should 
have  been  expected  in  the  Walters  and  Parke  study,  since  the  testing  experi- 
menter did  not  give  the  deprivation  and  satiation  treatments  to  the  subjects. 

Walters,  Marshall  and  Shooter  (I960)  isolated  older  subjects  (adoles- 
cents) by  leaving  them  alone  to  answer  tests  and  manipulated  arousal  by  the 
tone  of  the  instructions.  They  reported  a statistically  significant  arousal 
effect  and  no  isolation  effect,  but  this  could  be  expected  in  any  case  due  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  isolation  procedure  from  the  criterion  discrimination 
task. 

This  paper  does  not  seek  to  dispute  nor  to  explain  findings  showing 
that  arousal  increases  social  reinforcer  effectiveness,  but  it  questions  the 
contribution  of  the  Walters  studies  to  the  explanation  of  SDSE.  In  addition 
to  the  great  differences  between  the  testing  conditions  and  the  pretest  situa- 
tion (which  would  tend  to  minimize  the  effects  of  these  earlier  treatments). 


10 


I 

I 

j Endo  (1968)  pointed  out  that  in  these  studies  anxiety  was  aroused  before  the 

! i 

» i 

I deprivation  and  not  by  the  deprivation.  . 

i 

I 

I A more  critical  question  is  whether  Walters  and  his  associates  pro-  , 

I 

posed  an  explanation  to  isolation  effects  only  or  to  social  deprivation  in  gen- 

i 

I I 

j eral.  Gewirtz  and  Baer  used  isolation  techniques  to  create  social  depriva-  1 

} 

tion,  but  isolation  and  deprivation  are,  nevertheless,  not  identical.  It  seems 

I 

that  Walters*  conclusions  must  be  limited  to  isolation  alone,  especially  since 
he  did  not  even  treat  the  satiation  condition  in  Gewirtz  and  Baer's  early 
studies.  Gewirtz's  recent  studies  (1967,  1969a)  created  deprivation  and 
satiation  without  isolation,  ruling  out  the  arousal  explanation. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Endo  (1968),  Erickson  (1962)  and  Dorwart  et  al. 
(1965)  compared  the  D and  Sp)  conceptualizations  of  social  drive,  deriving  a 

I 

prediction  of  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  all  reinforcers  (social  and  non- 
social) following  deprivation  for  the  D conceptualization  and  a prediction  of  | 
selective  increase  in  effectiveness  of  social  reinforcer  only  for  the  Sp)  per-  ^ 
spective.  The  results  of  all  three  studies  showed  consistently  an  increase 
in  effectiveness  of  social  reinforcers  only,  but  not  of  nonsocial  ones. 

3.  Sensory  Deprivation  Interpretation:  Stevenson 

Stevenson  and  Odom  (1962)  suggested  that  isolation  creates  a general 
stimulus  deprivation  and  that  Gewirtz  and  Baer's  results  are  due  to  the  sen- 

i 

I 

sory  aspects  of  isolation.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  they  compared  isolated 

! 

groups  which  did  and  did  not  have  toys  to  play  with.  The  results  showed  no 
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toy  effect,  implying  that  the  social  aspect  of  isolation  plays  the  major  role.  | 
A later  study  by  Hill  and  Stevenson  (1964)  replaced  the  toys  with  a j 

i 

movie  rich  in  visual  stimulation.  The  results  reversed  the  earlier  finding, 

indicating  that  the  sensory  rather  than  the  social  deprivation  aspect  played  : 

1 

the  major  role.  The  difference  between  the  two  studies  was  explained  by  | 
pointing  to  the  nature  of  the  stimuli.  Hill  and  Stevenson  claiming  that,  while 
active  playing  was  weaker  than  the  social  aspect,  the  direct  sensory  experi- 

i 

ence  of  the  film  was  stronger  than  these  social  aspects.  (An  alternative  ex»  ^ 

I 

j 

planation  would  be  simpler:  the  film  was  exciting  enough  to  prevent  the  feel-  | 
ing  of  isolation,  while  toy  playing  was  not.)  j 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  sensory  deprivation  interpretation  of  SDSE,  it 
must  be  said  that  this  interpretation  cannot  fully  account  for  the  phenomenon.  ' 
First,  it  is  applicable  only  to  isolation  procedures,  while  Gewirtz's  recent 
studie-  showed  satiation  and  deprivation  effects  without  isolation  at  all. 
Secondly,  even  within  the  isolation  framework,  these  studies  dealt  only  with 
the  deprivation  effect  and  not  with  the  satiation  effect.  A third  point  is  that 
the  results  of  Stevenson's  two  studies  were  not  consistent,  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  reaching  a comprehensive  generalization  regarding  the  sen- 
sory aspects  of  deprivation. 

4.  Functional  Relationship  Position:  Gewirtz  (1967  to  present) 

In  his  recent  writings,  Gewirtz  retracted  his  earlier  social-drive  in- 


terpretation of  SDSE.  "Although  Baer  and  I thought  it  gratuitous  to  apply 
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the  term  'social -drive*  to  such  functional  relation,  as  has  often  been  done, 


we  did  so  to  provide  historical  context  for  our  results,  much  to  our  subse- 


quent regret”  (Gewirtz,  1969b).  The  SDSE  effect  was  not  explained  at  all  in 


i these  recent  writings,  but  rather  it  was  described  by  Gewirtz  as  the  result 


j of  a "setting  condition,  ” characterized  by  a functional  relationship  between 

j 

I environmental  events  and  subsequent  behavior » Declining  to  use  intervening 

( 

i 

{ variables  and  "mentalistic”  terms,  Gewirtz  now  describes  the  effect  as  the 

i 

! 

I inverse  functional  relationship  between  frequency  of  social-reinforcing  stim- 

I 

I 

uli  and  their  efficacy  in  subsequent  conditioning. 


It  is  difficult  to  take  issue  with  this  formulation  of  SDSE,  simply  be- 


cause Gewirtz  does  not  explicitly  suggest  any  explanation  of  the  effect  be- 


! yond  his  data,  and  he  limits  his  discussion  to  the  operational  variables. 

I 

I 

In  contrast  to  the  absence  of  a theoretical  contribution,  Gewirtz' s re- 


cent experimental  evidence  deals  effectively  with  some  of  the  criticisms 


directed  at  the  early  studies.  Gewirtz  abandoned  the  isolation  techniques 


and  employed  instead  a standard  treatment  period  in  which  social  reinforce- 


ment is  dispensed  at  a low  frequency  (deprivation)  or  high  frequency  (sa.tia- 


tion).  By  so  doing,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  SDSE  from  the  much-debated 


isolation  technique  and  minimizing  irrelevant  differences  between  the  depri- 


vation and  satiation  operations. 


In  these  recent  studies  (Gewirtz,  1967,  1969a;  Landau  & Gewirtz, 


1967),  the  experimenter  sat  with  the  subjects  throughout  the  experimental 
period.  This  period  was  divided  into  two  stages:  treatment  and  test. 
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During  the  ten-minute  treatment,  the  stimulus  word  good  was  dispensed  a 
given  number  of  times,  noncontingent  upon  specific  behaviors  of  the  sub- 
jects» Following  the  treatment,  the  subjects  were  presented  with  a simple 
discrimination  task,  their  least  preferred  choice  continuously  reinforced 


good  in  the  test  (number  received)  was  an  inverse  function  of  the  number  of 
instances  of  good  received  in  the  pretest  treatment, 

Gewirtz  (1967,  1969a)  has  dealt  also  with  related  "setting  conditions." 
The  first  was  "recovery  from  satiation,  " which  was  operationally  defined  by 
varying  the  length  of  the  interval  between  treatment  and  test.  Gewirtz  found 
satiation  and  recovery  to  produce  opposite  effects,  and  thus  described  de- 
privation as  "recovery  from  satiation,"  The  second  setting  condition  is 
"maintenance  level,  " related  to  Helson's  adaptation  level  concept.  Satiation 
was  described  as  an  increase  in  rate  of  reinforcement  from  an  established 
maintenance  level,  while  deprivation  was  described  as  a decrease  in  rate. 
Gewirtz  (1967)  first  established  a base-line  rate  of  reinforcement,  and  then 
changed  the  schedule  to  either  a higher  rate  (satiation)  or  a lower  rate  (de- 
privation), Comparing  the  performance  of  these  groups  in  the  discrimina- 
tion test,  he  found  a deprivation-satiation -like  effect.  Other  studies  also 
report  similar  effects  of  shifts  from  a given  maintenance  level.  Crandell 
(1963)  and  Crandell,  Good  and  Crandell  (1964)  demonstrated  this  effect  with 
variations  in  adult  attention  to  children;  Zigler  (1961)  reported  similar  re- 
sults following  changes  in  the  experimenter's  behavior  from  "support" 
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(warmth  and  pleasantness)  to  "nonsupport"  (and  vice  versa)  on  the  behavior 
of  mentally  retarded  children;  Stevenson  and  Snyder  (I960)  obtained  similar 

1 

i results  following  shifts  of  reward  and  punishment;  Cohen,  Greenbaum  and  : 

! 

Mansson  (1963)  created  a "high-deprivation"  condition  by  lowering  to  zero  • 

i 

the  frequency  of  social  reinforcement  given  to  students  in  an  interview;  and 
Baron  (1966)  reported  equivalent  affective  reactions  to  shifts  in  rate  of  re-  I 

I 

infor  cement.  I 

} I 

The  maintenance  level  idea  can  be  seen  to  imply  (although  I doubt  that  ; 

j 

Gewirtz  would  agree)  that  the  subjects  judge  the  frequency  of  reinforcement  | 
at  a given  .period  on  the  basis  of  their  past  experiences.  Thus,  we  may  talk  j 
about  "long-term  deprivation"  which  may  affect  one's  performance  in  a 
given  experimental  situation. 

^ ° Learning  of  Valence;  Zigler 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion,  Zigler's  general  per- 
spective of  social  learning  is  separated  froin  the  content  of  his  actual  stud-  | 

ies  on  social  deprivation.  The  reason  for  such  a separation  is  that,  while  j 

i 

I 

I 

his  general  perspective  seems  to  provide  a relevant  framework  for  the  dis-  | 

cussion  of  SDSE,  his  actual  research  does  not  appropriately  deal  with  this  j 

effect.  j 

! 

The  present  study  certainly  calls  into  question  the  position  that  social  \ 
reinforcement  effects  are  wholly  explainable  in  terms  of  such  drive  oper- 
ations as  the  short  term  deprivation  and  satiation  of  social  reinforcers.  j 

I 

Within  such  a position  the  child  is  viewed  as  a passive  recipient  of  social  ; 
reinforcers  that  inexorably  shape  his  behavior.  The  present  study  sug-  | 
gests  that  the  child’s  attitude  toward  the  reinforcing  agent  must  be  viewed 
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; as  mediating  the  effectiveness  of  the  social  reinforcer  being  dispensed 

I on  the  one  hand  and  determining  responses  emitted  on  the  other"  (Berko- 

witz  & Zigler,  1965). 

Zigler's  objections  to  what  he  labeled  "the  mechanistic  approach"  are  even 
: more  strongly  expressed  in  an  earlier  paper:  "The  child  must  be  viewed  as 

; an  acting  agent,  a thinking,  feeling,  motivated  organism  who  is  not  indis- 
i criminantly  buffeted  about  by  any  wayward  wind  of  experience"  (Zigler, 

I 1963a). 

This  statement  has  a propagandistic  tinge  to  it,  and  naturally  the  child 
is  no  less  active  in  Gewirtz's  studies  than  he  is  in  Zigler’s  studies.  The 
issue  in  question  is  really  not  how  active  the  child  is,  but  rather  the  frame- 
work within  which  social  learning  is  being  considered.  Zigler  objected  to 
Gewirtz’s  omission  of  the  consideration  of  learning  from  the  analysis  of 
SDSE.  He  maintained  (as  this  paper  does)  that  the  interaction  of  the  child 
j with  a particular  adult  determines  the  effectiveness  of  that  adult  as  a rein- 

I 

i 

forcing  agent.  The  emphasis  is  put  on  the  way  the  child  processes  the  in- 
formation carried  by  the  reinforcing  stimuli,  and  the  resulting  behavior  is 
determined  by  the  child’s  learning. 

: Zigler  objected  to  the  generality  of  the  deprivation  effect  as  reported 

: by  Gewirtz  and  Baer.  "Social -drive  theory  clearly  generates  the  prediction 

that  relative  satiation  effects  should  hold  across  a change  in  reinforcing 

i 

agents  between  treatment  and  test  situation"  (McArthur  &;  Zigler,  1969). 

The  view  that  deprivation  and  satiation  effects  are  person-specific,  not 
readily  generalizable  from  one  experimenter  to  another,  seems  reasonable 
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within  a social-cognitive  perspective.  Person  specificity  of  SDSE  is  one  of 
the  major  hypotheses  of  this  study. 

Turning  now  to  the  content  of  Zigler's  studies,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that,  even  though  social  deprivation  and  satiation  were  used  as  variables  in 
several  of  his  studies,  Zigler  did  not  explicitly  claim  to  suggest  an  explana- 
tion for  the  SDSE.  He  used  as  the  central  concept  in  social  learning  the 

Lewinian  term  valence  and  defined  it  as  the  reaction  tendency  toward  or 

* 

away  from  a particular  person  following  a (positive  or  negative)  interaction 
with  that  person.  Satiation  is  just  a side  issue  in  the  valence  studies,  but, 
in  any  event,  the  valence  hypothesis  cannot  appropriately  account  for  the 
SDSE;  while  the  SDSE  is  basically  an  inverse  relation  between  previous  re- 
inforcement frequency  and  subsequent  reinforcer  effectiveness,  the  valence 
hypothesis  involves  a positive  relation  between  the  earlier  experience  and 
the  subsequent  effectiveness  of  reinforcement.  We  will  see  later  that  Zig- 
ler's conditions  are  different  from  deprivation  and  satiation  conditions  used 
in  other  studies,  availability  of  reinforcement  in  the  pretest  treatment  being 
just  a side  effect  of  "a  warm,  pleasant  and  rewarding  atmosphere." 

It  must  be  emphasized  at  this  point  that  we  do  not  intend  to  examine  the 
adequacy  of  the  valence  hypothesis,  but  just  assess  its  adequacy  in  explain- 
ing the  SDSE.  Having  this  in  mind,  we  can  proceed  to  review  the  major 
valence  studies.  McCoy  and  Zigler  (1965)  hypothesized  that  there  is  a posi- 
tive relation  between  warmth  and  pleasantness  and  later  reinforcer  effective- 
ness. Subjects  who  had  a warm,  positive  relationship  with  the  experimenter 
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(who  was  "complimentary,  helpful  and  responsive")  were  found  to  play 

"Marble  In  The  Hole"  significantly  longer  than  subjects  who  had  a neutral 

interaction  with  the  experimenter,  when  the  experimenter  dispensed  social 

approval  in  a fixed  interval  during  the  MITH  game.  This  latter  group  played 

longer  than  a "no-interaction"  group. 

Berkowitz  and  Zigler  (1965)  and  Berkowitz,  Butterfield  and  Zigler 

(1965)  subjected  children  to  positive  and  negative  interactions  with  the  ex-  i 

i 

perimenter  and  tested  their  performance  (time  playing  MITH)  immediately  ’ 

i 

i 

I 

and  after  a week's  delay.  The  operations  used  to  create  valence  are  quite  | 

I 

different  from  deprivation  and  satiation  operations  we  have  discussed  thus  j 

far.  In  the  valence  studies,  the  subjects  personally  experience  success  or  ‘ 

I 

j 

failure  from  the  hands  of  the  experimenter,  who  is  either  pleasant  and  warm 

I 

(success)  or  unpleasant  and  hostile  (failure).  Deprivation  and  satiation  oper- 

I 

ations  involve  only  a quantitative  manipulation  of  the  frequency  of  good  emis  - 
sions  in  a neutral  emotional  climate  with  no  variations  in  the  experimenter's 
manner.  (In  a way,  it  seems  that  Zigler's  dependent  variable--reinforcer  | 
effectivenes s --is  just  incidental  to  the  more  general  emotional  effect  of  like  | 
and  dislike  for  the  experimenter.)  In  spite  of  the  differences  in  operations,  | 
Berkowitz  et  al.  discovered  that  the  results  of  the  "no-delay"  tests  were  in  ' 
line  with  the  deprivation  hypothesis,  and  opposite  to  the  valence  hypothesis-- 

j 

a higher  performance  recorded  for  the  negative  interaction  group.  It  was  j 
only  in  the  delayed  testing  that  the  valence  hypothesis  was  confirmed  and  the  \ 

i 

positive  interaction  group  showed  a higher  performance  than  the  negative 
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interaction  group.  The  "no-delay"  results  were  explained  as  reflecting  a 
"contrast  effect,  " a vague  concept  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
Walters'  concept  of  arousal.  Berkowitz  et  al.  claimed  the  contrast  effect 
to  be  independent  and  inhibitory  to  the  valence  effect.  At  any  event,  the  con- 
firmation of  the  valence  hypothesis  in  the  delayed  testing  could  not  appro- 
priately account  for  SDSE,  as  the  "no-delay"  results  were  opposite  to  the 
valence  predictions. 

McArthur  and  Zigler  (1969)  separated  the  satiation  operations  from 
the  valence  operations  in  order  to  compare  their  relative  effects.  They  ac- 
tually claimed  at  one  point  that  social  drive  (i.e.  SDSE,  E.  Babad)  and  va- 
lence must  not  be  "antithetical" --they  may  be  independent  determinants  of 
reinforcer  effectiveness.  McArthur  and  Zigler  used  Gewirtz's  (1967)  de- 
privation and  satiation  operations,  with  two  or  twenty  emissions  of  good  in 
the  ten -minute  pretest  treatment.  Valence  was  previously  manipulated  by 
showing  the  subjects  a film  in  which  the  experimenter  was  seen  as  either 
warm  and  pleasant  or  unpleasant  and  hostile  toward  other  children.  The 
film  was  used  to  prevent  the  personal  experience  of  success  or  failure.  The 
MITH  test  was  administered  by  the  "film"  experimenter,  while  the  pretest 
D-  or  S-treatment  was  given  by  another  experimenter.  The  results  showed 
a significant  valence  effect  (higher  performance  for  "positive"  film  experi- 
menter) with  neither  a deprivation  effect  nor  an  interaction  effect.  The  re- 
sults were  implied  (but  not  explicitly  stated,  E.  Babad)  to  indicate  the  supe- 
riority of  the  valence  factor.  However,  such  an  implication  is  not  neces- 
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; sarily  correct,  for  several  reasons:  First,  even  though  the  valence  effect 

I was  statistically  significant,  none  of  the  valence  groups  was  significantly  dif- 
I ferent  in  performance  from  a '^stranger"  (no  film)  group.  Secondly,  the 

i 

pretest  treatment  was  not  administered  by  the  testing  experimenter.  If  the 

i 

SDSE  is  person-specific,  the  treatment  could  not  be  expected  to  affect  per-  I 

i 

! 

formance.  Since  Zigler  criticized  social -drive  theory  and  implied  person 

i 

specificity,  the  results  of  this  experiment  cannot  be  generalized  to  all  cases 

I 

of  deprivation  and  satiation. 

6.  The  Learning  of  Reinforcement  Value 

The  interpretation  suggested  in  this  paper  for  the  SDSE  emphasizes 

j 

the  role  of  cognitive  variables  which  serve  a mediational  function.  The  re-  ; 
lationship  between  frequency  of  reinforcement  in  treatment  and  its  effective-  ^ 
ness  in  test  is  hypothesized  to  be  mediated  by  a learning  of  reinforcement  | 
value.  The  actual  D-  or  S-treatment  is  seen  primarily  as  the  opportunity  to  | 

I 

provide  the  child  with  the  appropriate  information  necessary  for  finding  out 
about  the  reinforcement  value  of  the  experimenter,  rather  than  to  alter 
motivational  states. 

Reinforcement  value  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  behavioral  change  it  , 

i 

I 

produces.  The  higher  the  reinforcement  value,  the  stronger  the  tendency  of 

! 

the  subject  to  choose  a nonpreferred  picture  in  a discrimination  test  when 
this  choice  is  socially  reinforced.  | 

The  suggested  interpretation  includes  the  assumption  that  reinforce- 
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I ment  value  of  a person's  reinforcement  is  influenced  by  previous  availability 
I (frequency)  of  that  reinforcer  coming  from  that  person.  Implied  in  that  as- 
: sumption  is  the  idea  that  the  particular  reinforcer  is  initially  capable  of  re- 

I 

! 

j inforcing  behavior  and  that  its  value  can  be  changed  following  varying  fre- 
quencies. The  first  assumption  may  also  be  restated  to  say  that  reinforcers 
which  are  easily  attainable  are  low  in  value  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  much 
effort  (such  as  choosing  a les  s -preferred  picture).  Reinforcers  which  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  on  the  other  hand,  are  valuable  and  worth  much  effort. 
When  reinforcement  value  is  high  ("deprivation"),  subjects  will  choose  the 
nonpreferred  picture  more  frequently  and  receive  more  reinforcement,  while 
"satiated"  subjects  will  choose  their  favorite  picture  more  frequently.  An- 
other derivation  from  this  assumption  is  that  the  effect  is  person-specific, 
not  readily  generalizable  from  one  person  to  another. 

This  conceptualization  stresses  the  roles  social  and  cognitive  factors 

I 

play  in  creating  the  SDSE,  minimizing  the  role  of  motivational  states.  The  | 

j 

I 

interaction  between  the  child  and  the  reinforcing  adult  is  very  important,  | 

j 

J 

and  during  this  interaction  (treatment)  the  child  learns  about  this  particular 
person,  his  reinforcing  qualities  and  his  approach  to  the  child.  He  forms 
the  reinforcement  value  on  the  basis  of  these  perceptions  and  will  behave  in 
the  future  in  a particular  way  toward  this  adult. 

Contrary  to  the  traditional  learning  approaches,  we  suggest  here  put- 
ting the  most  emphasis  on  the  source  of  the  reinforcing  stimuli  rather  than 

I 

the  nature  of  these  stimuli  per  se.  S-R  approach  does  not  give  place  at  all  j 
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to  describing  the  source  of  stimulation,  and  formulations  usually  discuss 
only  the  nature  of  the  stimuli  and  the  state  of  the  receiving  organism.  Our 
approach  stresses  that  the  reinforcement  comes  from  a particular  source. 

As  a result,  this  conceptua,lization  brings  in  sets  of  concepts  not  present  in 
traditional  S-R  formulations,  such  as  person  perception,  judgment  and 
subject-experimenter  interaction.  Specification  of  the  number  of  good  emis- 
sions  is,  by  itself,  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  deprivation  and  satiation 
situation,  and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  description  of  the  earlier  inter- 


actions of  the  reinforcing  person  with  the  child. 

Thus,  the  reinforcement  value  of  good  for  the  subject  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  simple  frequency  with  which  it  is  received,  but  by  the  judgment 
he  forms  of  the  reinforcing  agent  during  the  treatment.  The  treatment 
seems  to  be  an  opportunity  to  attain  the  information  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  reinforcement  value,  and  the  D-  and  S-procedures  could  be 
dispensed  with  if  the  information  could  be  transmitted  to  the  subject  in  an- 
other way. 

To  gain  a better  understanding  of  this  learning  of  reinforcement  value, 
one  must  consider  the  underlying  mechanisms  assumed  to  be  at  work  in  this 
situation.  A "satiating"  person  produces  socially  reinforcing  stimuli  at  a 
high  time-rate.  A "depriving"  person  does  the  reverse--he  emits  social 
reinforcement  at  a very  low  frequency.  Our  hypothesis  is  that  satiation  is 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  a "genuine  interaction"  impression.  A 
genuine  interaction  contains  behavioral  contingencies  which  can  be  clearly 
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observed--the  feeling  that  the  other  person's  behaviors  are  reactions  to 
one ' s actions . 

It  is  hypothesized  that  the  satiating  person  emits  reinforcement  at 
such  a rate  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  child  to  identify  what  there  is 
in  his  own  behavior  which  triggers  such  an  overflow  of  reinforcenaent.  Thus, 
the  child  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  is  something  "in"  the  other  person 
which  causes  him  to  emit  reinforcement  at  such  a rate,  rather  than  anything 

t 

in  the  child's  own  behavior.  Lacking  the  sense  of  contingency,  the  child 
feels  that  his  own  actions  have  little  effect  on  the  situation  and  that  good  is 
emitted  regardless  of  what  he  does.  As  a result,  the  stimulus  word  good 
coming  from  this  person  does  not  carry  a high  potential  for  changing  the 
child's  behavior. 

The  picture  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  deprivation.  The  depriving  per- 
son's  rate  of  good  emissions  is  very  low,  leading  the  child  to  judge  that  the 
experimenter's  tendency  (or  nature)  is  not  to  give  social  reinforcement. 

When  this  person  does  say  good,  the  child  is  led  to  believe  that  it  is  contiii" 
gent  upon  (and  caused  by)  a particular  action  of  his.  In  other  words,  the 
child  sees  the  good  as  determined  by  his  own  actions  and  as  indicating  a 
genuine  interaction.  (In  actual  experimental  practice,  the  word  good  is 
never  contingent  upon  any  specific  act,  but  its  frequency  in  deprivation  treat- 
ments is  so  low  that  the  subject  cannot,  in  anyway,  test  the  contingencies.) 
Thus,  this  person's  social  reinforcem.ent  acquires  a high  potential  to  influ- 


ence the  child's  behavior. 


Further  implications  of  this  notion  of  interaction 
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j contingencies  are  dealt  with  in  the  Discussion  section. 

Reinforcenaent,  Deprivation  and  Social  Class 

! 

Although  many  studies  in  the  field  of  social  reinforcement  aim  at  ^ 

formulating  general  laws,  many  departures  from  generality  have  been  re- 

I 

ported.  This  section  deals  with  social-class  differences.  : 

{ 

We  will  first  mention  several  general  directionr:  taken  in  the  literature 

i 

j 

to  deal  with  social-class  differences  in  socialization  and  early  learning.  j 

i 

One  prominent  direction  of  research  in  this  area  describes  the  home  envi-  ! 

i 

ronment  and  child-rearing  practices.  In  Education  in  Depressed  Areas,  | 

Passow  (1963)  put  great  emphasis  on  these  aspects,  providing  a very  general  ^ 
picture  of  early  home  environment  and  early  personal  history.  Ausubel  and  ^ 

Ausubel  (1963)  and  Deutsch  (1963)  described,  in  a little  more  detail,  the  dif-  ^ 

I 

ferences  in  the  home  environment  of  American  middle -class  and  under-  I 

i 

privileged  groups.  Other  authors  focused  on  more  specific  aspects  of  the 

home  environment.  Gewirtz,  for  example,  discussed  the  availability  of  ; 

( 

social  reinforcement  to  the  low-class  child  (1961)  with  reference  to  the  con- 

j 

i 

cepts  "privation'^  and  "deprivation"  and  the  idea  of  maintenance  level.  Bern-' 

\ 

I 

stein  (i960)  dealt  with  the  verbal  aspects  of  social  interactions  at  home, 
analyzing  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  speech.  Hess  and  Shipman  (1956)  | 

i 

I 

examined  the  content  of  social  interaction,  concluding  that  low-class  mothers 
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tend  to  use  " status -oriented  control"  naore  frequently,  while  middle-class 
mothers  show  a higher  frequency  of  "person-oriented  controlo  " 

There  have  been  a number  of  attempts  to  conceptualize  social-class 
differences  in  various  theoretical  frameworks.  Zigler  and  his  associates 
(Green  & Zigler,  19^2;  Harter  & Zigler,  1968;  Shallenberger  &;  Zigler,  1961; 
Stevenson  & Snyder,  I960;  Zigler,  1961;  Zigler,  Hodgden  & Stevenson,  1958) 
argued  against  the  Lewinian  hypothesis  that  feebleminded  children  have 
stronger  barriers  and  therefore  show  more  rigidity,  claiming  that  this  is  a 
motivational  issue  related  to  social  class  rather  than  a cognitive  one  (i.e. 
having  directly  to  do  with  feeblemindedness).  These  writers  maintained  that 
rigidity  is  the  product  of  a long-term  social  deprivation  which  results  in  in- 
creased sensitivity  to  social  reinforcers.  The  results  of  these  studies  con- 
sistently showed  the  greater  sensitivity  of  feebleminded  children  to  social 
reinforcement.  These  findings  come  to  an  even  sharper  focus  when  related 
to  studies  which  separate  the  effects  of  institutionalization  and  feebleminded- 
ness. Both  Zigler  and  Williams  (1963)  and  Stevenson  and  Fahel  (1961)  con- 
cluded that  institutionalization  increases  the  subjects’  long-term  deprivation, 
resulting  in  greater  sensitivity  to  social  reinforcement  (both  positive  and 
negative) . 

Along  similar  lines,  Rosenhan  (1966)  used  the  term  alienation  to  deal 
with  social-class  differences  in  reinforcement  effectiveness.  According  to 
Rosenhan,  low-class  children  become  "alienated"  as  the  result  of  lack  of 
communication  with  the  environment,  consequently  they  are  unable  to  com- 
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prehend  the  demands  and  expectations  of  the  environment.  Rosenhan's  find- 
ings showed  that  low-class  childi'en  are  more  dependent  on  external  cues  and 
thus  more  responsive  to  both  approval  and  disapproval. 

Turning  now  to  specific  empirical  research  on  differential  effects  of 
types  of  reinforcements,  we  must  deal  with  several  dimensions.  Using 
Rotter's  social -learning  theory,  Battle  and  Rotter  (1963)  and  Lefcourt  and 
Ladwig  (1965)  (see  also.  Rotter,  1966)  studied  the  "generalized  expectancy 

I 

for  internal  versus  external  control  of  reward."  Middle-class  children  were 
found  to  show  a higher  tendency  to  expect  internal  control  (meaning  that  only 
one's  actions  determine  whether  he  will  be  reinforced),  while  low-class 
children  showed  a higher  tendency  to  expect  external  control  (where  rein- 
forcement is  not  determined  by  one's  actions). 

Terrell,  Durkin  and  Wiesley  (1959)  and  Zigler  and  deLarby  (1962)  re- 
ported that,  while  middle -class  children  show  a higher  performance  in  dis- 
crimination learning  when  reinforced  with  a nontangible  reinforcer,  low- 
class  children  show  a higher  performance  when  a tangible  reinforcer  is 
used.  Douvan  (1956)  and  Endo  (1968)  claimed  that  tangible  and  intangible 
reinforcers  are  equally  effective  with  middle-class  children,  while  for  low- 
class  children  a tangible  reinforcer  is  more  effective  than  an  intangible  one. 
Greenbaum,  Weiss  and  Landau  (in  press)  found  that  only  a tangible  rein- 
forcer  was  effective  in  a concept-switching  task,  regardless  of  social-class 
membership . 

Another  dimension  of  difference  was  proposed  by  Zigler  and  Kanzer 
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(1962),  who  found  that  middle -class  children  perform  better  for  correctness 
reinforcers  (right,  correct),  while  low-class  children  show  a better  reac- 
tion to  praise  reinforcers  (good,  fine).  As  an  indication  of  a developmental 
interpretation  for  this  finding,  they  cited  Gewirtz  (1954),  who  suggested  that 
the  effectiveness  of  praise  reinforcers  diminishes  with  age  and  is  replaced 

i 

! 

by  reinforcement  inherent  in  the  information  that  one  is  correct.  However,  ' 

I 

Rosenhan  (1966),  McGrade  (1966)  and  Rosenhan  and  Greenwald  (1965)  failed 
to  replicate  Zigler  and  Kanzer's  findings. 

Finally,  Mischel  (1966)  reported  that  middle-class  children  show  a 
higher  readiness  to  delay  reward,  while  low-class  children  prefer  imme- 
diate (though  smaller)  rewards. 

i 

The  experiments  reported  in  this  paper  were  carried  out  with  both  I 

i 

middle-class  and  low-class  groups  of  children.  Our  questions  regarding  ; 
class  difference  touched  on  all  aspects  of  SDSE- -motivational,  cognitive  and 

I 

social.  In  general,  we  wondered  whether  low-class  subjects  would  show  the  i 

I 

I 

predicted  patterns  of  performance  and  whether  there  would  be  any  differ-  j 
ences  between  low-class  and  middle -class  findings.  More  specifically,  we  ' 

I 

asked  the  following  questions:  i 

j 

1.  Would  social  reinforcement  affect  the  behavior  of  the  low-class  sub-' 

t 

jects  at  all?  The  reinforcer  used  in  this  study  is  nontangible  (even 

i 

though  in  Zigler  and  Kanzer's  "praise"  category).  Would  social  | 
reinforcement  affect  low-class  subjects  differently  than  middle-  ^ 

I 

i 

class  subjects?  I 
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Z.  Would  loW“class  subjects  show  a SDSE  following  D-  and  S-treat- 
ments?  Would  the  expected  SDSE  differ  in  any  way  between  low- 
class  and  middle-class  groups? 

3o  Would  the  SDSE  be  person-specific  for  low-class  subjects?  Person 
specificity  requires  a great  deal  of  differentiation  and  fine  distinc- 
tions between  aspects  of  the  situation. 

4.  Would  the  low-class  children  react  at  all  to  the  verbal  informa- 
tional input?  Would  the  informational  input  interact  with  the  actual 
D-  and  S-treatments  as  predicted?  Would  the  information  x treat- 
ment interaction  take  different  patterns  for  low-  and  middle -class 
groups  ? 


I 

i 


1 


Overview  of  the  Three  Studies 

Three  experiments  are  reported  in  this  paper,  studying  two  major  as- 
pects of  the  suggested  social-cognitive  interpretation  of  SDSE.  The  two 
general  hypotheses  are: 

1.  The  SDSE  is  person-specific,  not  readily  generalizable  to  other 
experimenters . 

2.  Appropriate  informational  input,  transmitted  directly  and  not  by 
way  of  actual  dispensation  of  reinforcement,  will  strongly  affect 
performance.  The  information  is  expected  to  modify  the  effect  of  , 
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actual  treatments  on  performance. 

In  all  three  experiments  the  subjects  received  either  a D-  (deprivation) 
or  a S“  (satiation)  treatment,  similar  to  those  of  Gewirtz  (1967).  Children 
were  asked  by  the  experimenter  to  busy  themselves  for  a few  minutes  while 
she  finished  some  paper  work.  During  the  ten-minute  treatment  period,  the 
experimenter  emitted  the  stimulus  word  good  either  two  ("deprivation")  or 
twenty  ("satiation")  times,  noncontingent  upon  specific  activities  of  the  sub- 
jects.  The  subjects  were  then  given  a simple  discrimination  task  in  which 
they  were  to  choose  one  of  two  pictures  on  each  card.  The  nonpreferred 
choice  (in^base -line  trials)  was  reinforced  with  good  and  the  dependent  vari- 
able was  the  number  of  reinforced  responses  in  the  75 -trial  test. 

In  the  first  experiment,  half  the  subjects  received  a deprivation  treat- 
ment and  the  other  half  a satiation  treatment.  These  groups  were  further 
divided  so  that  half  the  children  were  tested  by  the  same  experimenter  who 
administered  the  treatment,  while  the  others  were  tested  by  another,  un- 
known, experimenter.  It  was  predicted  that,  while  the  performance  (num- 
ber of  reinforced  responses  in  test)  of  the  Same-E  groups  would  reproduce 
the  SDSE  pattern,  this  effect  would  disappear  in  the  Other -E  condition,  with 
no  difference  between  D-  and  S-grouj)s. 

In  the  second  experiment,  each  child  received  two  treatments  (either 
"deprivation'^  or  "satiation")  from  one  experimenter  and  was  treated  on  the 
third  day  by  a second  experimenter.  This  treatment  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  discrimination  task,  administered  by  the  original  first  experi- 
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j menter.  It  was  thought  that  this  experiment  would  contrast  the  children’s 

j immediate  ’’motivational"  state,  as  determined  by  the  frequency  of  rein- 

i 

forcement  in  the  immediate  pretest  treatment  with  the  reinforcement  value 
i of  the  first  experimenter,  based  on  the  two  previous  interactions  ("remote 
treatments")  with  her. 

In  the  third  experiment,  the  subjects  were  given  information  about  the 
experimenter  prior  to  meeting  her.  The  information  was  that  the  experi- 
menter said  good  occasionally,  and  that  she  said  it  either  "many,  many 
times"  (satiation-equivalent  condition)  or  "very  few  times"  (deprivation- 
equivalent  condition).  The  subjects  then  received  a (D-  or  S-)  treatment 
from  the  experimenter,  followed  by  the  discrimination  test.  The  treatment 
was  either  compatible  or  incompatible  with  the  earlier  informational  input. 
We  expected  to  find  both  an  information  effect  and  an  information  x treat- 
ment interaction  effect. 


METHOD 


Subjects 

Subjects  in  the  three  studies  reported  in  this  paper  were  251  children 
of  upper  middle  class  and  low  class  in  six  schools  in  North  Carolina.  All 
subjects  were  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  ages  ranging  from  8.  5 to  11 
years.  Fifteen  of  the  251  subjects  were  eliminated  from  the  analysis  as 
they  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  reinforced  in  the  discrimination  task. 
The  remaining  236  subjects  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  social - 
class  groups. 

All  middle~class  subjects  were  students  of  two  private  day  schools  in 
Durham,  N.  C.  Almost  all  parents  were  professionals  (either  executives 
or  academics)  who  owned  their  own  homes  and  had  relatively  high  incomes. 
The  low-class  children  consisted  of  two  groups.  Ninety  children  (subjects 
in  the  first  and  second  experiments)  attended  special  classes  (located  in 
three  schools)  of  an  experimental  program  for  culturally  deprived  children. 
These  90  children  were  classified  by  EIP  (Education  Improvement  Program) 
officials  as  '‘underprivileged,  " according  to  family  income,  education,  type 
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of  residence,  and  several  other  indices.  The  remaining  Z8  low-class  sub- 
jects (third  experiment)  were  students  in  a neighborhood  school  with  a homo- 

I 

I geneous  low-class  population.  Two-thirds  of  the  families  in  this  school 
; were  welfare  recipients,  one  parent  was  absent  in  more  than  half  the  fami- 


lies, the  majority  of  families  lived  in  a public  housing  project,  and  the  | 

i 

I 

average  income  was  very  low.  | 


Both  social-class  groups  included  black  and  white  children,  although 


the  majority  of  the  middle -class  group  were  white,  while  the  majority  of  the 


low-class  group  were  black.  Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  analyze  the 


result  dividing  the  group  according  to  race,  as  the  distributions  were  asym- 


metrical and  we  were  not  able  to  have  adequate  control  groups  within  the 


social-class  groups. 


Deprivation  and  Satiation  Treatments 


'‘Deprivation"  and  "satiation"  were  two  levels  of  an  independent  vari- 


able which  was  used  in  all  three  experiments. 


Each  subject  was  brought  individually  to  the  experimental  room  where 


he  met  the  experimenter,  a woman  in  her  early  twenties  whom  the  subject 


had  never  seen  before.  (In  the  first  experiment,  a male  in  his  mid-twenties 

I 

f 

served  as  experimenter  for  half  of  the  subjects.)  The  room  was,  in  most  ; 

i 

I 

cases,  a vacant  cla.ssroom,  and  the  subject  was  seated  at  a table  in  the  cor-  ^ 

I 

ner  facing  the  wall.  On  the  table  were  several  books  and  magazines,  and  a 


pack  of  orange  cards.  The  experimenter,  who  sat  next  to  the  subject,  said:  ; 
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"I  want  to  show  you  a game  with  these  cards,  but  first  I have  to  finish  some 

I 

j paper  work.  You  can  read  these  books  and  magazines  while  I work.  " During 
the  next  ten  minutes  the  experimenter  pretended  to  be  busy  with  her  paper 
work,  but  she  emitted  the  word  good  either  two  ("deprivation")  or  twenty 
i ("satiation")  times.  The  experimenter  took  care  that  the  word  was  not  con- 

I 

I - 

i tingent  upon  any  specific  activity  of  the  child,  and  voiced  the  good  in  a slight- 

I 

i ly  impersonal  manner,  avoiding  eye  contact  with  the  subject.  In  the  depriva- 

I ' 

) tion  treatment,  the  stimulus  word  was  emitted  at  the  2.  5-  and  7. 5-min.  time 
i i 

j 

I marks.  In  the  satiation  treatment,  the  word  was  emitted  approximately  every 

: j 

I 30  seconds.  (An  exception  was  the  middle-class  group  of  the  first  experi- 

j ment,  where  the  stimulus  word  was  emitted  only  16  times  in  the  satiation 

j ' 

j treatment  at  fixed  intervals  of  approximately  35  seconds.)  | 

I 

j 

1 Remote  and  Immediate  Treatments 

! 

These  treatments  were  given  in  the  second  experiment.  Each  subject 

received  two  remote  treatments,  not  followed  by  the  discrimination  test.  It 

was  only  on  the  third  day  that  each  subject  received  the  immediate  (D-  or  S-) 

i 

! 

treatment  which  was  followed  by  the  discrimination  test.  The  remote  treat- 
ments were  similar  to  deprivation  and  satiation  treatments  in  setting,  num- 
ber of  stimulus  presentations,  and  the  manner  of  their  presentation.  The 
only  difference  was  that  the  subjects  were  asked  to  perform  certain  tasks 
rather  than  busy  themselves  with  books  and  magazines.  In  the  first  remote 

i 

treatment,  each  subject  was  asked  to  select  a book  from  the  table  and  tell 
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i stories  about  the  pictures.  The  subject  could  either  read  aloud  or  invent  the 

I 

stories.  In  the  second  remote  treatment,  the  subjects  were  asked  to  draw 

I 

I 

j pictures  on  subjects  of  their  own  choice.  Also  available  was  a plastic  toy 
with  handles,  which  could  be  manipulated. 

Each  subject  received  the  stimulus  word  good  either  two  or  twenty 
times  in  each  of  the  remote  treatments.  The  number  was  consistent  in  both 
treatments.  The  experimenter  refrained  from  eye  contact  with  the  subject, 
and  her  good  was  dispensed  noncontingent  upon  any  specific  behavior  of  the 
child.  Emission  was  postponed  for  a few  seconds  if  a specific  behavior  (such 
as  looking  up  or  turning  a page)  took  place  when  it  was  time  to  say  good. 

The  immediate  treatment  was  given  on  the  third  day  by  another  experi- 
menter, following  the  procedure  of  deprivation  and  satiation  treatments. 

The  number  of  good  emissions  in  the  remote  and  immediate  treatments  was 
either  compatible  or  incompatible. 

Information  T reatments 

Variations  in  informational  input  were  levels  of  an  independent  vari- 
able used  in  the  third  experiment.  Consistent  information  regarding  the 
"reinforcing  nature"  of  the  experimenter  was  given  to  the  subjects  by  their 
teachers  and  by  the  person  who  brought  them  from  their  classrooms  to  the 
experimental  room. 


The  teachers  told  their  classes;  "During  this  week  each  one  of  you 
will  participate  in  a game  with  a lady  from  Duke  University.  This  lady  is 
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interested  in  finding  out  about  games  that  children  play.  She  has  already 

been  in  other  schools  and  now  she  has  come  to  our  school.  Each  one  of  you 

will  have  the  chance  to  play  the  game  with  her.  Before  you  go,  I want  to 

tell  you  a little  bit  about  what  will  happen.  The  lady  will  show  you  a game 

with  cards.  The  cards  have  pictures  on  them,  and  she  will  show  you  what  to 

do  with  the  pictures.  I also  want  to  tell  you  something  about  this  lady. 

('Few'  condition:)  She  says  good  during  the  game,  but  she  usually  says  it 

» 

only  very  few  times.  She  says  good  during  the  game,  but  she  will  not  say  it 

i 

I 

many  times,  ('Many'  condition:)  She  says  good  during  the  game,  and  she 

j 

! 

says  it  many,  many  times.  The  lady  will  say  good  many,  many  times.  ” | 

(Each  teacher  gave  either  "Few"  information  or  "Many"  information,  but  | 

i 

never  both.)  The  "Few"  condition  was  considered  to  be  a functional  equiv»  | 

i 

alent  of  deprivation,  while  the  "Many"  condition  was  considered  to  be  the  | 
functional  equivalent  of  satiation.  ■ 

On  the  way  from  the  classroom  to  the  testing  room,  the  person  who 
accompanied  the  child  (not  the  experimenter)  repeated  the  information  and  : 
made  sure  (through  brief  questioning)  that  it  was  well  remembered.  On  the 

i 

way  back  to  the  classroom  after  the  testing  had  been  completed,  the  same  ' 

j 

person  made  an  informal  inquiry  and  recorded  the  subjects'  descriptions  of 
the  experimental  situation. 

Disc  rimination  Test 

The  number  of  "correct"  responses  in  this  task  was  the  dependent  ! 

i 

I 

! 

i 
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variable  in  all  three  studies. 

Seventy-eight  orange  cards  (8. 5x5.5  inch)  were  used  in  the  test,  two 
pictures  on  each.  The  pictures  on  each  card  showed  (in  randomized  posi- 
tions) one  plant  and  one  animal.  The  instructions  were  as  follows:  "On 

each  card  you  will  find  two  pictures.  I want  you  to  choose  one  of  them,  and 
point  to  the  one  you  choose.  O.K.  ? Let's  start."  The  first  three  cards  ! 

I 

were  used  to  determine  the  subject's  choice,  and  the  picture  chosen  in  the  ! 
minority  of  these  trials  was  reinforced  with  good  from  the  fourth  trial  on. 

The  number  of  "correct"  responses,  i.e.  selections  reinforced  by  the  ex-  , 

i 

! 

perimenter,  was  the  dependent  variable  in  this  study,  and  its  maximum  was 
75.  (When  we  later  mention  "higher  performance,  " its  meaning  is  "a  great- 
er number  of  reinforced  responses.")  Fifteen  of  the  Z51  subjects  were 
dropped  from  the  analysis  since  they  did  not  receive  any  reinforcement  in 
the  test.  These  subjects  chose  systematically  one  type  of  picture  throughout 

I 

\ 

the  78  trials,  and  they  never  found  out  that  the  opposite  choice  could  have  ' 

profitted  them  with  good  emissions.  ! 

1 

Except  for  the  Same-E  groups  in  the  first  experiment,  the  experimen- 
ters were  never  informed  what  treatment  the  child  had  been  given  by  the 
other  experimenter  or  the  type  of  information  he  had  received.  Moreover, 
the  specific  research  hypotheses  were  not  clearly  disclosed  to  the  experi-  . 

j 

menter  until  after  the  data  had  been  collected.  i 
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Summary  of  Conditions 

For  later  reference  by  the  reader,  Table  1 summarizes  the  design  and 
conditions  of  the  various  experiments. 

As  Table  1 indicates,  the  identity  of  the  experimenter  was  an  independ- 
ent variable  in  the  first  experiment,  and  children  were  tested  either  by  the 
treating  experimenter  or  by  a new,  unknown  one.  (The  notations  Ej  and  E^ 
do  not  refer  to  specific  persons,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  a particular  ex- 
perimenter saw  the  child  more  than  once.  The  particular  woman  who  was 
Ej^  for  one  subject  could  have  been  E^  for  another  subject.)  In  the  second 
experiment,  the  test  was  administered  by  the  experimenter  who  admini- 
stered the  remote  treatments,  while  the  pretest  immediate  treatment  was 
administered  by  the  other  experimenter.  In  the  third  experiment,  the  sub- 
jects were  exposed  to  one  experimenter  only. 


Details  of  the  Experimental  Series 
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of  cells  is  thus  doubled. 


I V 


PERSON  SPECIFICITY 


First  Experiment--"Same"  and  "Other"  Experimenters 
Middle  Class 

The  presentation  of  the  first  experiment  will  be  divided  into  two  partg, 
one  dealing  with  the  middle -class  group  and  the  other  with  the  low-class 
group.  For  purposes  of  exposition,  the  division  of  this  experiment  into  two 
parts  allows  us  to  deal  first  with  the  question  of  person  specificity  alone  and 
only  later  introduce  social-class  differences.  Another  reason  for  this  divi- 
sion is  "historical" --this  experiment  was  the  first  in  the  series,  while  its 
replication  with  underprivileged  children  followed  much  later.  A third  rea- 
son is  that  the  satiation  treatments  were  not  identical  in  the  two  parts,  six- 
teen presentations  of  the  stimulus  word  good  given  in  the  first  part  and  twen- 
ty in  the  second. 

The  first  experiment  deals  with  the  question  of  person  specificity.  It 
asks  whether  SDSE  will  be  found  only  if  the  same  experimenter  administers 
both  the  satiation-deprivation  treatment  and  discrimination  test  or  the  same 
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effect  will  be  found  following  deprivation  and  satiation  treatments  with  an- 
other or  any  testing  experimenter.  The  suggested  learning  interpretation  of 
SDSE  stresses  the  importance  of  the  specific  interaction  between  the  child 
and  a particular  experimenter  * proposing  that  this  interaction  (the  treat- 
ment) provides  the  child  with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  his  expectations  re- 
garding the  reinforcing  value  of  this  adult's  reinforcement.  Accordingly,  it 
is  predicted  that  the  deprivation-satiation  effect  is  person-specific,  with  no 
differences  expected  to  be  found  between  deprivation  and  satiation  groups 
when  the  testing  experimenter  is  not  the  one  who  administered  the  pretest 
treatment. 

Procedure . Each  subject  was  taken  from  his  classroom  by  the  ex- 
perimenter and  brought  to  the  experimental  room.  Care  was  taken  to  call 
the  subjects  in  class  periods  when  they  were  not  physically  active  (e.  g.  , 
participating  in  physical  education).  Two  graduate  students  served  as  ex- 
perimenters, a male  and  a female  in  their  mid-twenties.  (Two  under- 
graduate female  students  were  used  in  the  other  experiments.)  The  children 
of  a given  classroom  were  exposed  to  one  experimenter  only  and  did  not  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  another  experimenter. 

The  subjects  were  given  either  a "deprivation"  or  a "satiation"  treat- 
ment as  described  on  page  31.  The  only  change  from  the  general  procedure 
was  that  the  satiation  group  received  only  sixteen,  instead  of  twenty,  emis- 
sions of  good  in  this  part.  After  the  10 -min.  treatment  was  over,  the  ex- 
perimenter collected  his/her  papers  and  stood  up.  In  the  Other-E  condition 
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! 

! 

i 

: the  experimenter  said:  "I  must  finish  my  paper  work,  but  since  it  takes  so 

I much  time  and  I hate  to  keep  you  waiting,  I shall  call  someone  else  to  show 

i 

I 

; you  the  game  with  the  cards."  The  experimenter  than  left  the  room,  and  a 

i 

few  seconds  later  the  other  experimenter  entered  the  room  and  administered 
the  discrimination  test  to  the  child  (see  description  on  page  34).  In  the 
Same“E  condition  the  experimenter  said:  "I  shall  go  out  for  a minute  and 

then  come  back  and  show  you  the  game  with  the  cards.  Please  sit  here  and 

f 

wait."  The  experimenter  then  left  the  room,  reentered  after  a few  seconds, 
and  administered  the  test  as  described. 

The 'experimenters  were  acquainted  with  the  research  hypotheses,  and 
care  was  taken  that  in  the  Other -E  condition  they  did  not  know  which  treat- 
ment  had  been  administered  to  the  child.  Nothing  could  be  done  regarding 
the  Same-E  condition,  but  it  must  be  stated  that  both  experimenters  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  literature  on  experimenter  bias.  (In  all  other  stud- 
ies, including  the  second  part  of  this  experiment,  the  experimenters  were 
unacquainted  with  the  hypotheses  of  the  research  and  the  experimental  con- 
ditions . ) 

Results  and  discussion.  The  number  of  reinforced  ("correct")  re- 
sponses in  the  75-trial  test  for  the  four  experimental  groups  was  subjected 
to  an  analysis  of  variance.  As  Table  2 shows,  both  main  effects  were  signi- 
ficant at  the  .01  level,  and  the  interaction  effect  was  significant  at  the  .05 
level.  The  pattern  of  the  results  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Attending  first  to  the 
Same-E  groups,  one  sees  a typical  deprivation-satiation  effect  (high  per- 
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Table  2 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  Middle-Class 
Subjects  in  Experiment  1 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Treatment  (Deprivation-Satiation)  (A) 

1 

2176 

7.  78 

<.01 

Experimenter  (Same-Other)  (B) 

1 

4141 

14.  81 

<.  01 

A X B 

1 

1266 

4.  53 

IT) 

O 

V 

Error 
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280 

1.  Test  Performance  of  Groups  in  the  Four  Experimental 
Conditions  (Experiment  1,  Middle-Class  Subjects), 


NO.  OF  CORRECT  RESPONSES  IN  TEST 
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formance  for  D-groups,  lower  performance  for  S-groups).  The  difference 
between  the  two  groups  is  substantial,  slightly  over  26  responses  out  of  75 
trials.  The  picture  is  different  for  the  Other -E  condition,  where  the  differ- 
ence between  the  deprivation  and  satiation  groups  dropped  from  26  re- 
sponses to  a mean  difference  of  about  2.  5 responses.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  specificity  hypothesis,  which  predicts  that  the  SDSE  will  be  minimized 
when  experimenters  are  switched.  Another  finding  is  revealed  in  Fig.  1-- 
the  higher  performance  of  the  Other -E  groups  in  comparison  with  the  Same- 
E groups.  This  effect  is  the  result  of  the  appearance  of  the  new  experi- 
menter on  the  scene,  in  accord  with  ideas  regarding  the  effects  of  novelty 
on  performance  (e.g.,  Berlyne,  I960). 

The  difference  in  slope  between  the  Same-E  and  Other -E  gradients  in 
Fig.  1,  supported  by  the  significance  of  the  interaction  effect  in  Table  2,  is 
interpreted  to  indicate  that  SDSE  is  person-specific,  not  highly  generaliz- 
able  from  one  experimenter  to  another.  Were  the  effect  a reflection  of 
motivational  differences  alone --differences  in  levels  of  social  drive --one 
would  expect  the  functions  in  Fig.  1 to  be  parallel. 

Further  support  for  the  learning  hypothesis  can  be  found  in  the  trend 
analysis.  Not  only  did  the  difference  between  D-groups  and  S-groups  drop 
sharply  when  experimenters  were  switched,  but  the  trends  of  the  Other -E 
groups  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Same-E  groups.  (Test  results 
were  divided  into  three  25-trial  blocks  for  trend  analysis.)  It  can  be  seen 
in  Fig.  2 that  the  two  Other -E  groups  showed  similar  trends,  while  the 
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Fig.  2.  Trends  in  the  Test  Performance  of  the  Four  Experimental 
Groups  (Experiment  1,  Middle-Class  Subjects), 


NO.  OF  CORRECT  RESPONSES  IN  BLOCK 


BLOCKS  OF  25  TREALS 
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I trend  of  the  Satiation/Same -E  group  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
I Deprivation/Same -E  group,  both  different  from  the  Other -E  trends.  If  one 
I considers  the  relative  standing  of  the  four  groups  in  the  third  block  only,  he 

! 

sees  that  the  interaction  effect  is  even  stronger  than  in  Fig.  1.  The  trend  j 
analysis  revealed  a significant  effect  of  blocks  (F  = 24.35,  p < .01)  with  a 
strong  linear  component  (F  = 44.  3,  p < . 001)  and  a weaker  quadratic  com-  ‘ 

I 

ponent  (F  = 4.  6,  p<  .05).  The  interaction  of  the  experimenter  conditions  i 

t 

i 

with  the  blocks  was  highly  significant  (F  = 7.97,  p < .01),  indicating  that  the 

f 

Same-E  and  Other -E  conditions  resulted  in  different  trends.  The  triple  in- 
teraction (Blocks  X Treatment  x Experimenter)  is  also  highly  significant 
(F  = 23.  19,  p < .01),  probably  reflecting  the  fact  that  the  "deprivation"  and  • 
"satiation"  groups  in  the  Same-E  condition  showed  different  patterns,  in 
addition  to  the  differences  in  trends  between  the  two  experimenter  condi- 

I 

tions.  I 

Since  both  boys  and  girls  served  as  subjects  and  the  two  experiment-  i 

1 

ers  were  also  not  of  the  same  sex,  an  analysis  of  variance  to  evaluate  the  j 

I 

effects  of  sex  differences  was  carried  out.  The  results  showed  no  signifi-  ; 
cant  sex  effects,  and  all  F ratios  (sex  of  S,  sex  of  E,  and  S x E interaction)  ^ 
were  very  low  (below  F = 1.20).  The  only  sex-related  finding  which  reached 

I 

I 

statistical  significance  was  the  interaction  of  the  treatment  with  the  sex  of  j 

j 

the  child  (F  = 4.  33,  p < . 05),  girls  performing  lower  than  boys  under  S-  1 

treatment  but  higher  under  D-treatment.  It  would  seem  that  this  pattern  of  | 
performance  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  notion  that  grade- 
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1 school  girls  are  more  dependent  on  social  approval,  while  boys  are  more 

i 

independent  or  even  counterdependent.  As  a result,  girls  may  be  more 

I 

sensitive  to  social  reinforcement,  reacting  more  strongly  to  both  depriva- 
tion (higher  than  boys)  and  satiation  (lower  than  boys)  treatments. 

In  addition  to  the  four  experimental  groups,  a control  group  of  ten 
subjects  was  tested  without  receiving  any  S-D  treatment.  Representing 
"normal"  performance  on  the  discrimination  task,  this  group  could  help  de- 
termine whether  the  S-  and  D-treatments  really  resulted  in  decreased  and 
increased  performance.  The  mean  number  of  correct  responses  for  the 
control  group  was  39.  1,  about  five  points  below  the  mean  of  the  Deprivation/ 
Same-E  group  and  twenty  points  (significant  at  the  5%  level)  above  the  mean 
of  the  Satiation/ Same -E  group.  Thus,  the  decrease  in  performance  follow- 
ing a high  frequency  of  good  was  almost  four  times  greater  than  the  in- 
crease following  a low  frequency.  The  "satiated"  nature  of  the  Satiation/ 
Same-E  group  can  also  be  seen  in  Fig.  2,  its  trend  being  quite  different 
from  the  other  groups. 

Another  interesting  observation  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  Fig.  2. 
Unlike  the  middle-class  S-group,  which  did  not  increase  the  frequency  of 
selecting  the  less  preferred  picture  after  the  first  block,  the  D-group  in- 
creased the  frequency  of  "correct"  responses  even  though  they  received,  on 
the  average,  more  than  thirteen  social  reinforcements  in  that  trial  block. 
This  difference  suggests  that  the  stimulus  word  good  may  have  a quite  dif- 


ferent meaning  in  treatment  and  test,  and  its  frequency  could  not  simply  be 
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counted  mechanically  to  account  for  "deprivation"  and  "satiation.  " 


L/OW  Class 


As  mentioned  earlier,  the  replication  of  the  same  experiment  with  a 


group  of  underprivileged  children  was  carried  out  some  months  after  the 


findings  of  the  first  part  were  available.  The  main  question  was  whether  the 


patterns  found  in  the  first  part  could  be  generalized  across  social-class 


groups.  From  the  literature  on  social-class  differences,  one  could  well 


question  the  generality  of  the  relationships,  since  a social,  nontangible  re- 

I 

! 

inforcer  was  used  and  the  required  distinctions  posed  by  our  experimental  ! 

\ 

f 


conditions  were  quite  delicate.  Using  isolation  techniques  to  create  depri-  j 

vation,  Endo  (1968)  failed  to  find  a vicprivation  effect  in  low-class  groups.  j 

I 

Procedure.  The  procedure  was  essentially  identical  to  that  in  the  j 

i 

first  part,  but  with  two  minor  changes.  The  number  of  good  emissions  in  i 

! 

I 

the  S-treatment  was  increased  to  twenty  to  simplify  the  interval  schedule, 
and  the  experimenters  were  two  female  undergraduates  (who  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  research  hypotheses). 

Results  and  discussion.  The  number  of  reinforced  responses  in  the 

i 

75-trial  test  for  the  four  experinaental  groups  was  subjected  to  an  analysis  : 

} 

t 

of  variance,  presented  in  Table  3.  None  of  the  effects  reached  statistical 

significance,  even  though  the  treatment  effect  approached  the  10%  level.  I 

i 

The  pattern  of  the  four  groups  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  One  can  see  a general  ■ 

I 

j 

lack  of  differentiation  among  the  groups.  However,  the  pattern  reflects  a j 
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Table  3 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  Low-Class 
Subjects  in  Experiment  1 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Treatment  (Deprivation-Satiation)  (A) 

1 

1030 

3.  19 

n.  s. 

Experimenter  (Same-Other)  (B) 

1 

331 

1. 02 

n.  s . 

A X B 

1 

13 

< 1. 00 

n.  s . 

Error 

36 

323 

Fig.  3.  Test  Performance  of  Groups  in  the  Four  Experimental 
Conditions  (Experiment  1,  Low-Class  Subjects). 
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NO.  OF  STIMULUS 


20 

PRESENTATIONS  IN  TREATMENT 
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f- 

I 

trend  in  line  with  the  SDSE,  the  performance  of  D-groups  being  higher  than 
that  of  the  S-groups.  On  the  basis  of  the  weakness  of  D-  and  S-treatments 

I to  produce  marked  effects,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  more  deli- 

I 

; cate  operation  of  changing  experimenters  had  an  even  weaker  effect  on  per- 

1 

■ formance.  The  slopes  of  the  Same-E  and  Other-E  gradients  are  almost 

! 

I parallel,  with  no  apparent  flattening  in  the  angle's  steepness.  Also  con- 

I 

I trary  to  the  results  of  the  first  pari  is  the  fact  that  the  underprivileged  chil- 

1 

j dren  reacted  to  the  novelty  of  the  appearance  of  the  new  experimenter  in 

i 

I decreased,  rather  than  increased,  performance. 

! 

I To  accentuate  the  class  differences.  Fig.  4 combines  the  two  parts  of 

j this  experiment.  The  limited  range  and  lack  of  differentiation  of  the  low- 
I class  performance  compared  to  the  middle-class  groups  can  be  seen  very 
I clearly.  The  comparison  of  the  Same-E  groups  (deprivation-satiation  with 
j no  novelty)  shows  a stronger  effect  for  the  middle -class  groups,  even  though 
j the  low-class  groups  did  also  show  a trend  toward  a difference  in  perform- 

i 

j ance  between  low  and  high  frequency  of  previous  reinforcement.  The  general 

j 

j 

I level  of  performance  of  the  low-class  Same-E  groups  is  higher  than  that  of 

i 

I the  middle -class  groups,  possibly  indicating  greater  (even  though  undiffer - 

i 

I entiated)  response  to  social  reinforcement.  (An  analysis  of  variance  of  the 
Same-E  groups  reveals,  besides  the  significant  treatment  effect,  a social- 
class  effect  [F  = 5.85,  p < .025],  reflecting  the  higher  performance  of  the 
low-class  groups.) 

As  in  the  first  part,  we  also  tested  a control  group  of  ten  low-class 


Fig.  4.  Test  Performance  of  Low-  and  Middle- Class  Groups  in 
the  Four  Experimental  Conditions  (Experiment  1). 


NO.  OF  CORRECT  RESPONSES  IN  TEST 
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NO.  OF  STIMULUS  PRESENTATIONS  IN  TREATMENT 
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children  without  subjecting  them  to  any  treatment.  This  group  had  a mean 
I 

of  42.9  reinforced  responses  in  the  test,  higher,  but  not  significantly,  than 
the  39o  1 mean  of  the  middle-class  control  group.  This  mean  again  falls  be- 
i tween  the  D-  and  S-groups,  although  the  differences  are  much  smaller  this 
time.  However,  the  control  group's  mean  is  now  closer  to  the  satiation 
mean,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  influential  treatment  was  the 

"deprivation"  treatment,  unlike  the  "satiated"  nature  of  the  middle  “Class 

i 

pattern.  Thus,  we  may  speculate  that  the  treatments  do  not  have  the  same 
effect  on  both  social-class  groups:  they  readily  produce  a satiation -like  ef- 
fect in  middle-class  subjects  and  a deprivation -like  effect  on  low-class 
groups.  In  light  of  knowledge  regarding  the  long-term  social  deprivation  of 
underprivileged  children,  this  is  not  surprising. 

The  trends  of  the  four  low-class  groups  when  the  75-trial  test  is  di- 
vided into  three  25 -trial  blocks  is  presented  in  Fig.  5.  Probably  the  most 
striking  feature  is  the  similarity  among  the  four  trends,  and  the  absence  of 
a different  trend  on  the  part  of  the  Satiation/ Same -E  group.  The  Figure  re- 
flects again  the  lack  of  differentiation  which  we  have  already  noted. 

An  analysis  of  variance  which  includes  both  social-class  groups  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  4.  ^ The  results  accentuate  and  recapitulate  the  conclusions 


1.  This  analysis  is  somewhat  illegitimate,  as  the  S -treatment  consisted  of 
16  good's  in  the  first  part  and  20  in  the  second,  but  the  two  were  treated  in 
the  analysis  as  a uniform  "satiation"  operation.  Gewirtz's  (1967)  results 
somewhat  justify  this  decision.  He  reported  that  any  treatment  with  more 
than  16  good's  results  in  equal  performance  in  test.  Asymptotic  "satiation" 
performance  is  reached  at  16  stimulus  presentations. 
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Trends  in  the  Test  Performance  of  the  Four  Experimental 
Groups  (Experiment  1,  Low-Class  Subjects). 


Fig.  5. 


NO.  OF  CORRECT  RESPONSES  IN  BLOCK 


BLOC  KS  OF  25  TRIALS 
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Table  4 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  All 
Subjects  in  Experiment  1 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Treatment  (Deprivation-Satiation)  (A) 

1 

3100 

11. 25 

<.  01 

Experimenter  (Same-Other)  (B) 

1 

1066 

3.  87 

<.  10 

Social  class  (Low-Middle)  (C) 

1 

0 

< 1.  00 

Sex  of  subject  (D) 

1 

84 

< 1. 00 

A X B 

1 

769 

2.  79 

<.  10 

A X C 

1 

106 

< 1.  00 

A x D 

1 

42 

< 1.  00 

B X C 

1 

3406 

12.  36 

<.01 

B X D 

1 

51 

< 1. 00 

C X D 

1 

168 

< 1. 00 

A X B X C 

1 

510 

1.85 

A X B X D 

1 

289 

1. 05 

A X C X D 

1 

1693 

6.  14 

< . 05 

B X C X D 

1 

22 

< 1. 00 

A X B X C X D 

1 

1711 

6.  21 

< . 05 

Error 

64 

276 
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we  have  reached  thus  far.  The  two  strong  effects  are  associated  with  treats 
ment  and  novelty.  The  treatment  effect  (A)  is  highly  significant,  reflecting 
the  overall  higher  performance  of  groups  given  a low  frequency  of  reinforce- 
ment. The  strongest  effect  is  the  interaction  of  experimenter  conditions  and 
social  class  (B  x C),  denoting  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  a new  experi- 
menter increased  middle-class  performance  but  decreased  low -class  per- 
formance . 

Finally,  a comment  on  sex  differences.  We  have  noted  earlier  that 
middle -class  girls  show  a higher  sensitivity  to  social  reinforcement.  This 
effect  is  reversed  in  the  low-class  group,  girls  performing  lower  than  boys 
in  D-treatment  and  higher  in  S -treatment  (although  low-class  differences 
are  generally  smaller  in  this  experiment).  We  have  observed  the  low-class 
girls  to  be  more  docile  and  timid,  while  the  boys  seemed  more  active  and 
outgoing  and  tried  to  strike  up  conversations  with  the  experimenters.  Our 
speculation  is  that  being  less  anxious  in  this  situation,  the  boys  may  have 
been  more  sensitive  to  the  experimental  conditions.  We  must  also  remem- 
ber that  the  introduction  of  a new  experimenter  inhibited  low-class  per- 
formance, a further  indication  of  the  feeling  of  strangeness  and  anxiety  we 
assume  to  be  operative. 

In  summary,  the  first  experiment  yielded  the  following  results: 

1.  A general  Social  Deprivation-Satiation  Effect. 

Z.  The  introduction  of  a new  experimenter  (novelty)  increased  middle- 
class  performance  and  decreased  low-class  performance. 
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j 3.  The  SDSE  was  per son-specific  for  middle -clas s children,  but,  to 

i 

I the  extent  that  it  appeared  in  low»class  children,  it  was  not  person-specific. 

i 

I 

4.  Compared  to  control  groups,  S-treatment  was  more  influential  on 

middle-class  performance  and  D-treatment  on  low-class  performance.  j 

! 

5o  In  comparison  with  middle-class  performance,  low-class  perform-  ' 
ance  was  constricted  and  less  differentiated.  | 

I 

^ . . . . . i 

6.  While  middle-class  girls  were  more  sensitive  to  the  experimental 

i 

i 

conditions  than  the  middle-class  boys,  the  effect  was  reversed  for  the  under- 

! 

privileged  group.  | 

I 

Second  Experiment-“"Remote"  and  "Immediate"  Treatments 

This  experiment  was  designed  to  further  test  the  person  specificity 
hypothesis.  Rather  than  introducing  a new  experimenter  for  the  testing  ■ 

stage,  the  subjects  of  this  experiment  received  treatments  from  both  ex- 
perimenters in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  of  person  specificity.  j 

I 

The  experiment  was  designed  so  that  a generalized  response  could  be  dis-  | 
tinguished  from  a more  individualized,  person-specific  one.  Person  speci-  ■ 
ficity  was  conceived  as  a continuum,  with  varying  degrees  of  generaliza-  | 

i 

tion  across  experimenters,  and  we  could  evaluate  relative  degrees  of  speci-  j 

I 

ficity.  I 

j 

The  subjects  first  received  two  treatments  from  one  experimenter  | 
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(El)  and  were  treated  on  the  third  day  by  another  experimenter  (E^),  this 
treatment  being  immediately  followed  by  the  discrimination  test  administered 
: by  El*  The  treatments  administered  by  Ei  and  E2  were  either  compatible 

I 

or  incompatible  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  dispensed  social  reinforcement. 

As  mentioned,  the  possible  range  of  results  could  be  viewed  as  repre- 
senting a continuum,  with  test  performance  influenced  only  by  the  acquired 
expectation  for  the  testing  experimienter  (Ei)  at  one  end  and  test  perform- 
ance influenced  by  one's  immediate  state  (as  determined  by  the  immediate 
treatment,  administered  by  E^)  only  at  the  other  end.  Since  the  effects  of 
these  two  independent  variables  may  well  interact,  we  did  not  expect  the  re- 
sults to  fall  at  either  end  of  this  continuum. 

Thus,  all  groups  in  this  experiment  were  subjected  to  three  treatment 
sessions,  two  administered  on  Days  1 and  2 by  Ei  (labeled  "remote  treat- 
ments") and  a third  administered  by  E2  immediately  preceding  the  test 
("immediate  treatments").  The  four  groups  are  symbolized  as  follows: 

SS+S  (both  remote  and  immediate  S-treatments),  SS+D  (S-remote  treatments 
and  D-immediate  treatment),  DD+D  (both  remote  and  immediate  D-treat- 
ments),  and  DD+S  (D-remote  treatments  and  S-immediate  treatment).  SS+S 
and  DD+D  are  the  "compatible"  groups,  while  SS+D  and  DD+S  are  incom- 
patible, the  third  treatment  being  opposite  in  frequency  of  good's  to  the  pre- 
vious two. 

We  may  now  examine  the  possibilities  for  patterns  of  results  and  their 
meaning.  If  SDSE  is  totally  person-specific,  performance  will  be  influenced 
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only  by  the  remote  treatments,  since  those  are  administered  by  the  testing 
experimenter.  The  immediate  treatment,  administered  by  Eg,  should  then 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  test  performance.  The  expected  pattern  is 
therefore: 

[ (DD+S)  = (DD+D)]  > [(SS+S)  = (SS+D)  ] 

On  the  other  hand,  if  SDSE  is  not  per  son- specific,  and  totally  influenced  by 
one's  current  motivational  state,  the  immediate  treatment  would  be  crucial, 
with  no  effect  whatsoever  of  the  remote  treatments.  The  expected  pattern  is 
then: 

[(DD+D)  = (SSi-D)]  > [(DD+S)  = (SS+S)] 

However,  as  we  said,  both  extreme  possibilities  are  quite  unlikely  to  occur, 
and  some  degree  of  interrelatedness  between  remote  and  immediate  treat- 
ments must  be  expected.  The  third  treatment  is  thus  hypothesized  to  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  the  expectation  the  subject  acquired  in  the  two  remote 
treatments.  The  expected  patterns  are  therefore: 

(DD+D)  > (DD+S)  (the  latter  showing  decreased  performance) 
(SS+D)  > (SS+S)  (the  former  showing  increased  performance) 
These  last  patterns  reflect  generalization  across  experimenters.  The  more 
person-specific  the  effect  is,  the  less  generalization  should  occur.  Thus, 
the  difference  between  DD+D  and  DD+S  (and  similarly  the  difference  between 
SS+D  and  SS+S)  will  (inversely)  reflect  the  degree  of  person  specificity. 

Regarding  social-class  differences,  we  expected  middle-class  subjects 
to  show  a higher  degree  of  differentiation  and  person  specificity  than  the  low- 
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class  subjects,  whom  we  expected  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  immediate 
treatment. 

Procedure.  The  subjects  were  taken  two  at  a time  from  their  class- 
room and  brought  to  the  experimental  room.  All  experimental  sessions  took 
place  in  a mobile  testing  unit  which  contained  two  standard  testing  rooms. 

In  the  room  the  subject  met  who  administered  the  first  "remote  treat- 
ment. " After  the  10-min.  treatment  was  over,  the  subject  returned  to  his 

I 

classroom.  The  same  procedure  was  followed  the  next  day,  each  subject 
being  given  the  second  remote  treatment.  Either  two  or  twenty  presentations 
of  the  stimulus  word  good  were  made  in  each  of  the  remote  treatments,  con- 
sistent on  both  days.  On  the  third  day  each  subject  was  told  on  the  way  to 
the  mobile  testing  unit  that  "today  you  will  be  in  the  other  office,  " where  he 
met  E2)  who  administered  the  "immediate  treatment.  " This  treatment  fol- 
lowed the  procedure  of  the  Other-E  D-  and  S-treatments.  After  the  10-min. 
period  was  over,  E^  left  the  room  and  E]^  entered  and  proceeded  to  admini- 
ster the  discrimination  test. 

The  experimenters  were  female  undergraduate  students  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  specific  research  hypotheses  and  were  not  told  which 
treatment  any  subject  had  received  from  the  other  experimenter. 

Results  and  discussion.  The  mean  number  of  reinforced  responses  in 
the  75 -trial  test  was  subjected  to  three  analyses  of  variance.  The  first 
(Table  5)  analyzed  the  low-class  performance  only;  the  second  (Table  6), 
middle-class  performance;  and  the  third  (Table  7)  combined  both  groups. 
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Table  5 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  Low-Class 
Subjects  in  Experiment  Z 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Remote  treatments  (2  days)  (A) 

1 

65 

<1.  00 

Immediate  treatment  (3rd  day)  (B) 

1 

2544 

11.  56 

<.  01 

Sex  of  subject  (C) 

1 

1404 

6.  38 

<.  05 

A X B 

1 

714 

3.  25 

<.  10 

A X C 

1 

141 

<1. 00 

B X C 

1 

632 

2.  87 

A X B X C 

1 

0 

Error 

32 

220 

66 


Table  6 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  Middle-Class 
Subjects  in  Experiment  2 


Source 

df 

MS 

] 

F 

i 

1 

P 

i 

j Remote  treatments  (2  days)  (A) 
1 

1 

601 

1. 

53 

} 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 Immediate  treatment  (3rd  day)  (B) 

1 

442 

1. 

13 

i 

; Sex  of  subject  (C) 

1 

1946 

4. 

96 

A 

O 

A X B 

1 

1 

<1. 

00 

1 

A X C 

1 

164 

<1. 

00 

1 

i 

B X C 

1 

4 

<1. 

00 

i 

} 

i 

! 

A X B X C 

1 

497 

1. 

27 

i 

i 

Error 

32 

393 

j 

j 

i 

i 

i 

t 

I 


i 


( 
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Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  All 
Subjects  in  Experiment  2 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Remote  treatments  (2  days)  (A) 

1 

530 

1.  73 

Immediate  treatment  (3rd  day)  (B) 

1 

2554 

8.  33, 

<.  01 

Sex  of  subject  (C) 

1 

22 

<1.  00 

Social  class  (D) 

1 

572 

1. 87 

A X B ^ 

1 

378 

1.  23 

A X C 

1 

304 

<1.  00 

A X D 

1 

135 

, <1. 00 

B X C 

1 

266 

<1.  00 

B X D 

1 

432 

1. 41 

C X D 

1 

3328 

10.  86 

<.01 

A X B X C 

1 

245 

<1. 00 

A X B X D 

1 

336 

1.  10 

A X C X D 

1 

0 

<1. 00 

B X C X D 

1 

370 

1.  21 

A X B X C X D 

1 

252 

<1. 00 

Error 

64 

306 

68 


social  class  being  an  additional  factoi'.  The  mean  performance  of  the  eight 
experimental  groups  is  presented  in  Fig,  6. 

Surveying  first  the  results  of  the  low-class  groups,  one  can  see  the 
strong  effect  of  the  immediate  treatment  on  test  performance.  The  groups 

I 

who  received  a low  frequency  of  reinforcement  in  the  immediate  treatment 
gave  a higher  number  of  "correct"  responses  in  the  test  than  the  groups  who 

I 

received  a high  frequency  of  good's  in  that  treatment.  The  effect  of  the  inter- 
action between  the  remote  and  immediate  treatments  is  significant  at  the  10% 

level,  and  (as  Fig.  6 shows)  it  reflects  the  very  high  performance  of  the  | 

j 

SS+D  group  (compared  to  SS+S).  This  indicates  that  the  low-class  subjects 

i 

generalized  across  experimenters,  reacting  with  increased  performance  to‘ 
the  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  good's  (seemingly  with  little  regard  to  the 

I 

identity  of  the  reinforcing  person).  The  difference  between  SS+D  and  SS+S  i 

j 

(hypothesized  to  reflect  increase  in  performance  following  the  immediate  D-  : 

i 

I 

treatment)  is  much  greater  than  the  difference  between  DD+D  and  DD+S  | 

j 

(thought  to  reflect  a decrease  following  the  immediate  S-tr eatment) , support- 

i 

ing  again  the  conclusion  that  underprivileged  children  are  more  sensitive  to  ; 
"depriving"  changes  in  frequency  of  reinforcement.  I 

j 

Also  significant  was  the  "sex  of  subject"  effect,  reflecting  again  the 

i 

relatively  higher  performance  of  boys.  ' 

Turning  now  to  the  results  for  the  middle-class  groups,  one  can  see 
that  neither  the  remote  nor  the  immediate  treatments  resulted  in  decisive  ( 
effects.  In  both  cases  the  mean  of  D-treatment  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  i 

J 

i 


Fig.  6.  Test  Performance  of  Low-  and  Middle-Class  Groups  in 
Four  Combinations  of  Remote  and  Immediate  Treatments. 


No.  Of  Correct  Responses  In  Test 
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[ mean  of  S-treatment  groups,  but  the  mean  differences  are  small  with  no 

r 

I 

interaction  between  the  types  of  treatment.  The  results  do  not  reflect  abso- 

I 

j lute  person  specificity,  but  neither  do  they  show  a generalization  across  ex- 

I 

j 

j perimenters.  The  combination  SS+D  resulted  in  performance  similar  to  the 

i 

combination  DD+S,  the  latter  (in  spite  of  the  immediate  treatments)  even  be- 

j 

ing  a few  points  higher.  ! 

I 

The  only  significant  effect  in  the  middle -class  analysis  is  the  "sex  of 
subject"  effect,  girls  showing  a higher  performance  than  boys,  contrary  to 

I 

the  low -class  finding.  ' 

i 

The  combined  analysis  of  middle  - and  low-class  groups  reveals  a 
statistically  significant  effect  of  the  immediate  treatment.  This  effect  com-  ! 

j 

bines  the  significant  low-class  effect  and  the  middle -class  weak  trend  toward 

such  an  effect.  The  remote  treatments  did  not  result  in  a significant  effect,  ' 

i 

i 

due  probably  to  a combination  of  the  low-class  generalization  across  experi-  ’ 

I 

I 

menters  with  the  weak  person  specificity  found  for  middle -class  subjects.  I 

i 

The  second  significant  effect  in  that  analysis  is  the  interaction  of  sex  and  j 
social  class,  middle-class  girls  performing  higher  than  boys  and  low-class 

i 

children  showing  the  reversed  effect.  This  seems  to  be  in  line  with  our 

I 

earlier  interpretation  of  sex  differences.  j 

i 

I 

In  evaluation  of  the  setting  conditions  of  this  experiment,  we  are  forced 
to  recognize  that  the  use  of  the  mobile  testing  unit  does  not  seem  very  wise. 

j 

While  in  the  first  experiment  care  was  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  subjects  | 


would  not  know  about  the  existence  of  another  experimenter,  the  subjects  of 
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j this  experiment  were  brought  to  the  testing  unit  in  pairs,  so  they  knew  that 

i 

I two  experimenters  were  working  in  parallel.  Wlien  they  were  brought  to  the 

[ 

"other  office"  on  the  third  day,  they  expected  to  meet  another  experimenter. 
This  would  seem  to  enhance  the  tendency  to  generalize  across  experimenters 
and  view  both  as  part  of  one  total  experience.  Thus,  had  these  setting  con- 

j 

ditions  been  different,  the  middle-class  children  might  have  shown  stronger 

j 

person  specificity,  and  the  low-class  children  less  generalization  across  ex-  ; 
perimenter  s. 

A further  problem  was  the  high  level  of  excitement  produced  by  the 

i 

presence  of  the  mobile  testing  unit.  The  unit,  which  was  parked  in  the  | 

school's  parking  lot  for  a few  days,  aroused  a great  level  of  interest  and  was  * 

i 

at  times  surrounded  by  curious  children.  The  subjects  seemed  to  be  very  I 
excited  about  "being  tested"  in  the  unit,  and  this  reaction  may  have  over-  | 

i 

shadowed  the  differential  effects  of  the  independent  variables.  This  is  par-  i 

i 

I 

ticularly  true  of  the  middle-class  group,  as  the  low-class  children  had  seen  ! 

i 

the  testing  unit  on  previous  occasions.  ! 

i 

In  summary,  the  second  experiment  yielded  the  following  conclusions;  , 

j 

I 

1.  A strong  generalization  across  experimenters  for  the  low-class  sub-  ' 
jects.  The  underprivileged  children  did  not  show  person  specificity,  and  the  | 
group  means  reflect  lack  of  differentiation  as  to  the  individual  identity  of  the 

j 

source  of  reinforcing  stimulation.  Middle-class  performance  reflects  no  | 

1 

I 

generalization  across  experimenters,  with  a weak  tendency  toward  person  ; 
specificity. 
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2.  Low-class  performance  reflects  strong  reactivity  to  the  immediate 
treatment. 

3.  Middle-class  girls  and  low-class  boys  showed  greater  reactivity  to 
social  reinforcement  than  middle-class  boys  and  low-class  girls,  respective- 


ly. 


EFFECTS  OF  INFORMATIONAL  INPUT 


Third  Experiment->-"Few''  and  "Many"  Information 

The  learning  interpretation  we  suggested  for  SDSE  shifts  the  emphasis 
from  the  stimuli  themselves  to  the  source  of  stimulation.  It  claims  that  the 
treatment  provides  the  subject  with  the  information  needed  for  judging  the 
experimenter,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  subject  forms  his  notion  of  (this  ex- 
perimenter's) reinforcement  value.  The  previous  experiments  dealt  with 
the  person  specificity  of  this  effect.  The  present  experiment  studies  an- 
other aspect  of  this  interpretation--the  processing  of  the  information  inher- 
ent in  the  D-  and  S-treatments . 

The  suggested  interpretation  of  SDSE  stresses  the  learning  which  is 
facilitated  by  the  treatment,  rather  than  viewing  the  treatment  as  creating 
a motivational  state  which  determines  performance.  The  treatment  is 
viewed  as  the  opportunity  the  child  has  to  attain  the  appropriate  information. 
As  a test  for  these  ideas,  the  third  experiment  was  designed  to  provide  the 
subjects  with  the  appropriate  information  directly.  The  information  is 
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transmitted  through  verbal  channels,  not  by  means  of  actual  dispensation  of 
reinfo  rcement. 

The  main  difficulty  lies  in  defining  what  is  the  information  inherent  in 
the  S-  and  D-treatments  and,  after  the  information  has  been  delineated,  to 
construct  an  appropriate  procedure  to  transmit  this  information.  One  must 
remember  that  the  suggested  interpretation  differs  from  Zigler's  valence 
hypothesis  in  that  it  does  not  posit  the  creation  of  a general  affective  reac- 
tion to  the  reinforcing  person,  but  rather  tries  to  deal  with  one's  reinforc- 
ing qualities  alone,  keeping  other  factors  unchanged.  Thus,  we  decided  to 
give  the  subjects  only  one  item  of  information  bearing  directly  on  the  fre- 
quency of  reinforcement  typically  dispensed  by  the  experimenter.  The  sub- 
jects were  told  that  the  experimenter  says  good  either  "many,  many  times" 
or  "very  few  times."  These  statements  were  supposed  to  be  cognitive  func- 
tional equivalents  of  S-  and  D-treatments. 

Another  suspected  difficulty  was  that  even  when  a child  has  an  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  a high  frequency  of  good  emissions,  perhaps  the  reinforce- 
ment value  does  not  really  drop  until  he  has  received  several  and  confirmed 
his  expectation.  This  may  result  in  patterns  of  performance  slightly  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  first  experiment. 

In  specific  terms,  this  experiment  deals  mainly  with  the  question 
whether  the  cognitive  input  (information)  is  really  a functional  equivalent  of 
the  information  derived  from  actual  D-  and  S-treatments . Our  hypothesis 
is  that  these  two  types  of  information  correspond  to  each  other,  and. 
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although  they  come  from  different  sources,  they  would  interact  and  affect 
each  other's  effect  on  test  performance.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  subjects 
received  both  informational  input  and  actual  D-  and  S-treatments,  either 
compatible  ("Many"  + 20  presentations  of  good,  or  "Few"  + 2 presentations 
of  good)  or  incompatible  ("Many”  + 2 presentations,  or  "Few"  + 20  presenta- 
tions). 

The  information  was  given  to  the  subjects  prior  to  the  actual  treatment 
(by  both  the  teacher  and  the  experimenter  who  brought  them  to  the  experi- 
mental room).  As  a result,  it  was  thought  that  the  treatment  would  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  the  expectations  established  by  the  earlier  informa- 
tional input. 

As  a third  in  a series  of  studies,  control  groups  were  available  from 
the  earlier  experiments.  The  first  experiment  provided  groups  who  re- 
ceived an  actual  treatment  but  no  information,  enabling  us  to  add  a third 
(no -information)  to  the  two  existing  information  conditions. 

Procedure.  The  initial  information  about  this  experiment  was  given 
to  the  subjects  by  their  teachers.  A "game  with  cards"  was  mentioned,  and 
it  was  pointed  out  to  the  children  that  "this  lady"  occasionally  "says  good.  " 
One  group  ("Few")  was  told  that  the  experimenter  usually  says  good  very 
few  times,  while  children  in  other  classrooms  ("Many")  were  told  she  says 
good  "many,  many  times." 

Each  child  was  taken  from  his  classroom  and  brought  to  the  experi- 
mental room  by  a person  other  than  the  experimenter.  This  person  repeated 
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the  information  and  made  sure  that  the  child  remembered  the  information  on 
"Few"  or  "Many."  In  the  experimental  room  a D-  or  S-treatment  was  ad~ 
ministered  following  the  regular  procedure.  The  only  difference  was  that, 
unlike  the  first  experiment,  the  experimenter  did  not  leave  the  room  at  the 
completion  of  the  treatment  but  proceeded  directly  to  administer  the  dis- 
crimination test.  i 

i 

j 

On  the  way  back  to  the  classroom,  the  same  person  conducted  a short  ' 

j 

I 

inquiry.  Each  child  was  asked  to  describe  what  happened  in  the  room,  and  ' 
when  he  did  not  mention  it  himself,  he  was  asked  whether  he  received  "more 

i 

I 

good*s  than  he  expected  or  less."  I 

Results  and  discussion.  The  number  of  reinforced  responses  of  the 

I 

experimental  groups  in  the  75-1  ial  test  was  subjected  to  three  analyses  of  | 

j 

variance.  The  first  analysis  deals  with  the  performance  of  the  middle-class 

I 

i 

group  only  (Table  8);  the  second,  low-class  group  only  (Table  9);  and  the  i 

I 

third  (Table  10)  combines  all  subjects,  including  sex  of  subject  as  an  addi-  j 

I 

j 

tional  factor.  (This  separation  was  made  for  purposes  of  exposition,  as  it  i 

! 

enables  us  to  discuss  each  social-class  group  separately.)  i 

r 

The  analysis  of  variance  of  the  middle-class  group  (Table  8)  shows  a i 

i 

significant  effect  of  the  informational  input,  with  neither  a treatment  effect 

i 

nor  an  information  X treatment  interaction  effect.  The  pattern  of  the  group  ' 

j 

i 

means  is  shown  m Fig.  7.  The  information  effect  is  clear,  both  "Few"  j 

I 

groups  showing  a higher  performance  than  their  corresponding  "Many"  ■ 

I 

groups.  While  treatment  alone  (first  experiment)  produced  a strong  effect,  | 
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Table  8 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  Middle- 
Class  Subjects  in  Experiment  3 


Source 

df 

MS 

F- 

P 

Information  (A) 

1 

1760 

4.  87 

< . 05 

Treatment  (B) 

1 

129 

< 1. 00 

A X B 

1 

680 

1. 88 

Error 


24 


361 


9 


Fig. 


7,  Pattern  of  Test  Performance  of  Low-  and  Middle-Class 
Groups  Who  Received  Both  Information  and  Treatment. 
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Treatment  : 


D- 


D- 


S 
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the  juxtaposition  of  information  and  treatment  resulted  in  a strong  effect  of 
the  informational  input.  Contrary  to  the  strong  information  effect,  there  is 
no  significant  treatment  effect,  and  the  mean  performance  of  the  satiation 
groups  was  actually  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  deprivation  groups. 

However,  the  strong  information  effect  and  the  absence  of  a treatment 
effect  means  neither  that  the  information  was  the  only  determinant  of  per- 
formance nor  that  the  treatment  did  not  affect  performance.  What  it  seems 

» 

to  indicate  is  that,  in  light  of  the  informational  input,  the  meaning  of  the  : 

treatment  was  modified,  resulting  in  a new  pattern  of  performance.  Most  , 

i 

salient  is^the  particular  interaction  of  "Many"  information  with  a D-treat-  ! 

ment.  This  group  showed  an  exceptionally  low  performance,  much  lower  | 

I 

r 

I 

than  both  the  other  "Many"  group  and  the  other  D-group.  On  the  basis  of  j 

i 

maintenance  level  studies,  one  could  predict  that  these  subjects  (who  actu-  . 

j 

ally  received  in  treatment  less  good  emissions  than  they  expected)  would  j 

I 


feel  most  "deprived"  and  show  a high  performance.  The  fact  that  this  group 

I 

did  not  perform  like  other  D-treatment  groups  and  showed  a very  low  per-  ^ 

I 

i 


formance  must  be  attributed  to  the  preceding  information.  In  other  words, 
an  interaction  of  specific  information  with  a particular  treatment  is  implied. 

Our  speculation  to  explain  the  low  performance  of  the  Many/Depriva- 
tion group  is  that  the  actual  exj>erience  of  receiving  good  emissions  in  a 
very  low  frequency  when  "many,  many  good's"  were  expected  seems  to  have 
frustrated  these  (middle -clas s)  children,  and  as  a result  they  detached  them- 
selves from  the  situation  and  proceeded  to  choose  the  pictures  they  preferred 


i 

i 

I 


1 

» 


I 


J* 


( I - 
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in  the  discrimination  test,  regardless  of  the  experimenter's  reinforcement. 


This  interpretation  is  supported  by  verbal  reports  of  three  (of  the  seven) 


subjects  in  this  particular  group.  (These  three  subjects,  incidentally,  had 


the  lowest  frequency  of  reinforced  responses  in  that  group.)  All  three  made 


it  clear  that,  although  they  clearly  understood  the  reinforcement  contingency 


in  the  test,  they  nevertheless  chose  their  favorite  pictures.  Said  Stephen: 

"I  saw  she  says  good  every  time  1 pick  plants,  but  I chose  mainly  animals." 


Archie  stated  that  he  chose  the  pictures  he  liked,  which  were  animals,  but 


that  he  knew  she  said  good  when  plants  were  chosen.  Similarly,  Howard 
said  he  chose  animals  mainly  but  that  she  said  good  when  he  didn't  choose 
animals.  No  such  statement  was  made  by  any  other  subject  in  any  other  con- 


dition. On  the  contrary,  several  children  reported  choosing  the  "correct" 


picture  because  that  was  "what  I was  supposed  to  do"  and  because  "she  said 


good  when  I chose  these  pictures." 

The  results  of  the  low-class  groups  are  very  different  from  the  middle 
class  pattern.  The  analysis  of  variance  (Table  9)  did  not  reveal  any  signifi- 


cant effect.  As  Fig.  7 shows,  the  means  of  the  two  D-groups  were  somewhat 


higher  than  those  of  the  two  S-groups,  while  there  was  no  systematic  pattern 

1 

! 

to  the  means  of  the  "Few"  and  "Many"  groups.  Thus,  we  must  conclude  i 

j 

again  that  the  performance  of  the  low-class  groups  is  generally  undifferen-  ^ 
tiated,  with  little  distinct  reaction  to  the  specific  experimental  variables.  | 


The  analysis  of  variance  which  combines  all  subjects  is  presented  in  | 

I 

t 

i 

Table  10.  As  the  table  indicates,  the  sex  of  the  subjects  was  involved  in  | 
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Table  9 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  Low- 
Class  Subjects  in  Experiment  3 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

Information  (A) 

1 

69 

< 1. 00 

Treatment  (B) 

1 

514 

1.  33 

A X B 

1 

165 

< 1.  00 

Error 

24 

386 

84 


Table  10 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  All 
Subjects  in  Experiment  3 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Information  (A) 

1 

566 

2.  13 

Treatment  (B) 

1 

64 

< 1. 00 

Social  class  (C) 

1 

833 

3.  14 

< . 10 

Sex  of  subject  (D) 

1 

1617 

6.  10 

< . 05 

A X B 

1 

931 

3.  51 

< . 10 

A X C 

1 

729 

2.  75 

< . 11 

A X D 

1 

2369 

8.  93 

< .01 

B X C 

1 

930 

3.  51 

< . 10 

B X D 

1 

193 

< 1. 00 

C X D 

1 

986 

3.  72 

< . 07 

A X B X C 

1 

13 

< 1. 00 

A X B X D 

1 

1029 

3o  88 

< . 06 

A X C X D 

1 

66 

< 1.00 

B X C X D 

1 

805 

3.04 

< . 10 

A X B X C X D 

1 

351 

1. 32 

Error 

40 

265 

85 


most  effects.  In  general,  boys  showed  a higher  performance  than  girls  (D 
effect),  but  this  effect  was  caused  mainly  by  the  differences  between  low- 
class  boys  and  girls,  while  sex  did  not  affect  the  performance  of  middle- 
class  children  (CxD  effect).  The  low-class  difference  is  in  line  with  our 
earlier  observations,  while  the  absence  of  sex  differences  in  the  middle - 
class  group  was  not  anticipated.  It  probably  stems  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
the  middle -class  boys  seemed  more  involved  than  they  were  in  the  earlier 
experiments.  The  two  experimenters  independently  and  voluntarily  reported 
that  they  felt  the  middle -class  boys  to  be  more  involved  than  in  the  other  ex- 
periments, and  they  attributed  this  fact  to  the  explicit  information  which  was 
given  to  the  children  prior  to  the  experimental  session. 

The  sex  of  subjects  also  interacted  with  the  information  factor  (AxD 
effect),  boys  performing  higher  than  girls  in  the  "Few"  groups,  with  no  dif- 
ferences in  the  "Many"  groups.  Furthermore,  the  triple  interaction  of  in- 
formation, treatment  and  sex  of  subjects  (AxBxD),  reflects  the  fact  that 
boys  performed  lower  than  girls  in  the  Many/Deprivation  groups,  but  showed 
a higher  performance  in  all  other  groups.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  boys 
were  more  sensitive  to  "deprivation"  experiences  in  general,  but  particular- 
ly responsive  (by  low  performance)  to  the  (frustration  of  the)  Many/Depriva- 
tion combination. 

Turning  now  to  class  differences,  we  find  that,  while  D-treatment  re- 
sulted in  a somewhat  higher  performance  than  S-treatment  in  the  low-class 
groups,  the  reverse  was  true  for  the  middle -class  group  (BxC  effect). 
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j This  may  be  the  result  of  the  very  low  performance  of  the  middle -das  s 
i 

I Many/Deprivation  group,  low  in  spite  of  the  D-treatment  these  subjects  re~ 

I . 

ceived.  The  AxC  interaction  effect  probably  reflects  the  stronger  effect  of 
information  on  middle -class  children  and  the  stronger  effect  of  the  actual 
treatment  on  underprivileged  children. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  been  confined  to  the  results  of  the  third 
experiment  alone.  However,  the  first  experiment  provides  appropriate  con- 
trol groups  to  the  present  experiment.  While  all  four  groups  in  the  third 
experiment  received  both  information  and  treatment,  the  first  experiment 
included  two  groups  who  received  treatment  (by  the  same  experimenter)  but 
not  information.  We  can  thus  examine  the  interaction  of  information  and 
treatment  in  a design  containing  a "no-information"  condition. 

The  analysis  of  the  middle-class  group  is  presented  in  Table  11,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  low-class  group  in  Table  12.  The  differences  between 
the  two  analyses  is  striking.  The  middle-class  analysis  reveals  a signifi- 
cant information  effect  and  a strong  interaction  of  information  and  treatment, 
while  the  low-class  analysis  reveals  undifferentiated  performance,  with  a 
tendency  toward  a treatment  effect. 

These  differences  are  dramatized  in  Fig.  8,  which  shows  a strong 
interaction  of  information  and  actual  treatments  in  the  middle -class  groups 
and  no  interaction  in  the  low-class  groups.  With  "no -information,  " the 
middle-class  groups  show  a typical  SDSE  pattern.  Adding  the  "Few"  infor- 
mation moderates  this  effect,  while  "Many"  information  reverses  the  trend. 
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Table  11 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  Middle -Class  Subjects 
in  Experiments  1 and  3 (Two  treatments  and 
three  information  conditions) 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Treatment  (deprivation, 

satiation)  (A) 

1 

833 

2.  66 

Information  (few,  no 

information,  many)  (B) 

2 

1286 

4.  11 

< . 05 

A X B 

2 

1678 

5.  36 

< . 01 

Error 


42 


313 


88 


Table  12 


Analysis  of  Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  Low-Class  Subjects 
in  Experiments  1 and  3 (Two  treatments  and 
three  information  conditions) 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Treatment  (deprivation, 
satiation)  (A) 

1 

1131 

3.  14 

< . 10 

Information  (few,  no 
information,  many)  (B) 

2 

91 

<1.  00 

A X B 

2 

93 

<1.  00 

Error 


42 


360 


Fig.  8.  Patterns  of  Test  Performance  in  Combinations  of 
Informational  Input  and  Actual  D-  and  S- Treatments . 
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I The  low~class  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a very  weak  tendency  toward 
a SDSE  in  all  three  information  conditions,  and  the  information  does  not 
seem  to  affect  performance  or  interact  with  the  treatment  in  any  significant 

j way. 

i Finally,  the  post-test  inquiry  shed  more  light  on  the  effect  on  test 

performance  of  the  interaction  between  the  informational  input  and  the  actual 
treatment.  Forty-nine  of  the  56  subjects  gave  clear  answers  to  the  question 
whether  they  received  “more  good's  than  they  expected  or  less.”  These 
answers  were  subjected  to  a number  of  chi-square  tests,  the  null  hypothesis 
being  that  the  frequency  of  “more  than  expected"  would  be  equal  to  the  fre- 
quency of  “less  than  exiDected"  under  any  condition.  The  only  significant 
chi-square  result  for  the  low-class  group  was  found  for  the  Few/Deprivation 
group.  This  group  showed  the  highest  performance,  and  the  frequency  of 
“more  than  expected"  reports  was  significantly  higher  than  the  frequency  of 
“less  than  expected"  ones  (X^  = 3.57,  p < .05).  The  tests  for  all  other  low- 
class  groups  did  not  yield  significant  differences.  The  picture  was  reversed 
for  the  middle -class  groups,  where  only  the  low-performing  group  (Many/ 
Deprivation)  did  not  yield  a significant  chi-square  result.  The  Few/Depri- 
vation and  Few/Satiation  groups  had  a significantly  higher  frequency  of 
“more  than  expected"  reports  (X^  = 6.0,  p < ,01  and  X^  =4.0,  p < .025, 
respectively),  while  the  Many/ Satiation  group  had  a significantly  higher  fre- 
quency  of  “less  than  expected"  reports  (X^  = 3.57,  p < .05).  Thus,  we  re- 
affirm our  conclusion  that  the  informational  input  was  influential  on  the 
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middle-class  children,  seemingly  establishing  expectations  on  which  basis 
later  frequency  of  reinforcement  was  judged. 

In  summary,  we  have  reached  the  following  conclusions: 
lo  Middle-class  subjects  reacted  strongly  to  informational  input, 
v/hile  low-class  subjects  did  not  react  to  informational  input  and  showed  a 
weak  tendency  to  react  to  the  actual  treatment.  i 

2.  The  performance  of  the  middle -class  groups  indicated  a strong  i 

* ! 

i 

interaction  of  information  and  treatment.  No  such  interaction  was  found  for 
the  low-class  groups.  j 

I 

I 

I 

3.  'The  performance  of  the  low-class  groups  was  generally  undifferen- 
tiated. The  performance  of  the  middle -class  groups  was  well  differentiated, 

t 

j 

with  different  patterns  in  reaction  to  specific  combinations  of  information 

{ 

and  treatment.  | 

I 

4.  Low-class  boys  showed  a higher  performance  than  girls,  while  no 

such  difference  was  found  for  the  middle-class  subjects.  I 

5.  Boys,  in  general,  were  more  sensitive  than  girls  to  deprivation  ^ 

i 

conditions.  j 
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DISCUSSION 


Summary  of  Results 

I Based  on  the  suggested  interpretation  of  SDSE,  the  studies  reported 

I 

I in  this  paper  tested  two  major  hypotheses,  dealing  with  person  specificity  , 

j 

I and  the  effects  of  informational  input.  Underlying  these  hypotheses  was  the 

I claim  that  the  mere  number  of  presentations  of  social  reinforcement  is  in- 

j sufficient  for  dealing  with  a phenomenon  such  as  the  SDSE.  Unlike  food, 
which  directly  satisfies  a tissue  need,  social  reinforcement  carries  a par- 
ticular meaning  for  the  recipient,  and  is  received  in  a particular  social  set- 
ting. We  tried  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  meaning  through  the  informational 
input  operations,  and  with  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  social  setting  by  explor- 

I 

ing  the  problem  of  person  specificity. 

The  results  of  the  three  experiments  consistently  supported  hypotheses 
derived  from  the  cognitive  interpretation  of  SDSE.  However,  these  hypo- 
theses were  specifically  confirmed  only  in  the  case  of  the  middle -class 
group,  while  some  of  the  independent  variables  (same -other  experimenter, 


(93) 


94 


informational  input)  failed  to  create  differential  effects  in  the  low-class 
group.  We  will  first  discuss  the  implications  of  the  middle-class  results, 
and  later  try  to  suggest  why  the  pattern  of  performance  of  the  low-class 
j group  was  different  from  that  of  the  middle -class  group. 

I We  hypothesized  that  the  SDSE  is  person-specific  and  would  not  readi- 

j ly  generalize  to  another  experimenter.  In  a direct  test  of  this  hypothesis, 

I middle -class  children  were  found  to  show  a typical  SDSE  pattern  under 

Same-E  conditions,  but  no  effect  under  Other-E  conditions.  The  second  ex- 
periment contrasted  the  effect  on  test  performance  of  an  immediate  treat- 
ment administered  by  E^  with  the  effect  of  earlier  treatments  administered 
by  Ej^.  Although  the  immediate  treatment  affected  performance  somewhat, 
the  results  for  the  middle-class  groups  indicated  quite  a high  degree  of  per- 
son specificity,  with  little  influence  of  the  immediate  treatment  on  the  effect 
of  the  remote  treatments. 

The  second  issue  under  study  was  the  effect  of  informational  input. 

The  essence  of  the  cognitive  interpretation  is  that  the  SDSE  is  mediated  by 
learning  which  takes  place  during  the  treatment  period.  The  reinforcements 
received  in  this  period  are  hypothesized  to  provide  information  relevant  for 
the  establishment  of  reinforcement  value.  Thus,  we  tried  to  separate  the 
essential  information  from  the  actual  experience  of  the  D-  and  S-treatment 
itself. 

Before  we  discuss  the  results  of  the  third  experiment,  we  should 
briefly  mention  a pilot  study  which  preceded  the  third  experiment  not  dis- 
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cussed  in  earlier  sections.  In  this  pilot  study,  subjects  were  given  only  in- 
formation about  the  experimenter,  and  were  then  immediately  tested  by  that 
experimenter.  Although  the  differences  were  not  statistically  significant, 
the  middle-class  results  showed  a tendency  toward  a SDSE  pattern,  the  "Few" 
group  giving  a somewhat  higher  number  of  reinforced  responses  in  the  test 
than  the  "Many"  group.  A trend  analysis  revealed  that,  while  the  "Few" 

group  significantly  increased  the  number  of  reinforced  responses  from  one 

» 

25-trial  block  to  another,  the  mean  number  of  reinforced  responses  of  the 
"Many"  group  remained  unchanged  in  each  block.  This  pattern  was  similar 
to  the  trends  found  in  the  first  experiment  for  D-  and  S-groups  (see  Fig.  2, 
p.  46). 

In  the  third  experiment,  all  subjects  received  both  information  about 
the  experimenter  and  a D-  or  S-treatment  from  that  experimenter.  The 
middle -class  test  performance  was  found  to  reflect  a clear  information  effect 
and  a strong  interaction  effect  of  information  and  treatment.  These  findings 
supported  the  notion  that  the  information  derived  from  the  interaction  with 
the  experimenter  plays  a major  role  in  determining  subsequent  test  per- 
formance. 

Thus,  the  findings  of  the  three  experiments  were  in  accord  with  hypo- 
theses derived  from  the  suggested  cognitive  interpretation  of  SDSE. 
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The  Cognitive  Interpretation  in  Perspective 

The  approach  we  have  taken  to  the  Social  Deprivation-Satiation  Effect 
is  not  entirely  novel,  and  as  will  be  seen,  there  has  been  considerable  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  several  investigators  with  interaction  contingencies  simi- 
lar to  those  of  interest  in  the  present  study,,  However,  these  researchers 
were  not  focally  interested  in  social  reinforcement  studies,  as  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  subject-experimenter  interaction  is  artificial  and  less  interest- 
ing in  terms  of  the  limited  variety  of  possibilities  for  action  by  the  partici- 
pants. The  initial  starting  point  of  the  present  author  involved  the  SDSE, 
and  the  cognitive  interpretation  was  brought  forth  to  account  appropriately 
for  this  effect.  Thus,  we  will  try  to  make  a case  for  our  interpretation  as 
an  appropriate  general  outlook  for  dealing  with  related  problems  in  the  field 
of  social  reinforcement. 

In  this  study,  we  have  focused  on  the  nature  of  the  interaction  between 
the  reinforcing  person  and  the  subject,  with  particular  reference  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  factors  in  the  environment  which  control  the  experimenter's 
behavior  conveyed  to  the  subject  by  that  interaction.  We  hypothesized  that 
this  extracted  information  is  processed  by  the  subject  and  used  to  judge 
given  attributes  of  the  reinforcing  person.  We  have  tried  to  explicate  the 
mechanisms  underlying  the  subject's  judgment,  emphasizing  the  major  im- 
portance of  the  perceived  contingencies  of  the  interaction. 
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The  Cognitive  Interpretation  and  S -R  Theory 

We  question  certain  aspects  of  the  application  of  traditional  S-R  theory 
to  issues  in  human  social  learning  such  as  the  SDSE,  proposing  that  it  would 
be  profitable  to  consider  a whole  set  of  additional  variables  and  mechanisms. 
Gewirtz  and  Baer  treated  human  performance  under  social  reinforcement  as 
a direct  analog  of  animal  performance  under  appetitive  drives.  They  dealt 
exclusively  with  drive  states,  and  not  with  other  variables  which  would  also 
affect  reinforcement  value.  We  claim  that  the  SDSE  is  more  complex,  and 
the  repertoire  of  S-R  theory  does  not  contain  some  of  the  concepts  which 
seem  necessary  for  an  accurate  account  of  this  phenomenon. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  assume  that  human  beings  live  in  a particular 
social  setting,  and  that  they  communicate  verbally.  Social  reinforcement 
presumably  does  not  operate  in  the  same  way  apart  from  that  context.  More- 
over, S-R  theory  makes  no  distinction  between  the  reception  of  stimuli,  re- 
inforcing and  otherwise,  and  the  perception  of  the  source  of  these  stimuli. 

We  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  concept  of  a person  as  the  source 
of  the  reinforcing  stimuli.  The  reinforcing  stimulus  word  per  se  is  not  to 
be  seen  as  an  anonymous  event  but  as  a stimulus  which  comes  from  a parti- 
cular source  with  whom  the  child  interacts.  We  found  that  the  effectiveness 
of  reinforcers  varied  as  a function  of  changing  the  source  of  these  stimuli. 

We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effectiveness  of  reinforcers  was  par- 
tially determined  by  inferences  made  by  the  subjects  regarding  the  source  of 
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Thus,  rather  than  concentrating  on  the  reinforcing  stimulus  in  rela- 
tion to  the  organism's  drive  state,  we  prefer  to  deal  with  the  perception  of 
persons,  on  the  subject's  concept  of  another  person  as  the  source  of  rein- 
forcing stimuli,  and  the  process  of  making  inferences  regarding  the  attri- 
butes of  that  source. 

To  highlight  the  differences  between  the  way  we  conceptualize  the 

SDSE  situation  and  the  S-R  treatment  of  this  effect,  we  will  present  an  out- 

» 

lined  description  of  the  differential  stages  and  processes  we  suppose  to  be 
operating  in  the  situation.  The  points  in  that  description  mention  both  the 
intermediate  inferential  cognitive  processes  and  the  actual  behavioral  com- 
ponent. 

In  the  initial  stage,  the  subject  is  stimulated  by  given  auditory  stim- 
uli. The  child  hears  the  word  good  at  a given  frequency.  Gewirtz's  S-R 
conception  relates  this  stimulation  directly  to  a given  change  in  reinforce- 
ment value  and  the  final  behavior.  Our  suggested  conceptualization  takes  the 
stimulation  as  the  first  step  in  a series  of  cognitive  events  which  eventually 
lead  by  a different  route  to  a change  in  the  reinforcement  value.  Thus,  we 
must  deal  with  the  child's  perceptions,  his  judgments  and  inferences,  and 
the  process  of  social  comparison  which  he  carries  out.  First  of  all,  the 
child  receives  the  word  good  from  a particular  person- -the  experimenter. 

He  perceives  the  experimenter  to  be  a person  in  interaction  with  him.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  child  forms  a concept  of  that  person  as  interacting 
with  him.  The  reinforcing  stimulus  would  not  affect  the  child's  behavior 
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were  it  not  perceived  as  coming  from  a particular  present  person  and  di- 
rected at  the  child.  We  take  it  for  granted,  for  example,  that  the  effect 
would  not  occur  if  the  stimuli  were  heard  over  the  radio  or  if  good  came 
from  a present  person  but  not  directed  at  the  child.  These  commonsensical 
unspoken  assumptions  about  the  situation  refer  to  the  essence  of  SDSE. 

After  the  concept  of  the  person  as  the  source  of  stimulation  and  as  in- 
teracting with  the  child  has  been  established,  the  cognitions  focus  on  a parti- 
cular aspect  of  the  situation --the  contingencies  of  the  interaction.  The  child 
perceives  the  extent  to  which  the  experimenter's  behaviors  are  influenced 
by  his  own  behaviors.  On  the  basis  of  these  perceptions,  he  judges  whether 
the  interaction  is  "genuine" --whether  his  own  actions  influence  the  experi- 
menter's behavior.  This  judgment  involves  a process  of  social  comparison, 
and  we  must  presume  that  the  child  compares  this  person's  reactivity  with 
the  level  of  reactivity  he  is  accustomed  to  encounter  from  adults.  Once  the 
contingencies  of  the  interaction  with  this  adult  have  been  compared  with 
characteristic  reactions  of  other  people,  the  reinforcement  value  of  good 
from  this  person  for  this  child  is  established.  If  the  experimenter's  actions 
are  not  contingent  upon  the  child's  actions,  it  is  not  worthwhile  to  perform 
for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  experimenter's  behavior  is  highly  con- 
tingent on  the  child's,  his  reinforcement  value  is  high.  The  actual  selection 
of  pictures  in  the  discrimination  task  is  a product  of  the  reinforcement  value. 

S-R  analysis  considers  only  the  initial  and  the  final  stages  of  this  de- 
scription. The  terminal  behavior  is  seen  as  a direct  function  of  the  fre- 
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quency  of  received  stimuli.  Our  account  of  the  situation  attaches  the  utmost 
importance  to  these  intermediate  inferential  processes.  We  think  that  the 
child's  perception  of  the  source  of  the  stimuli  and  his  perception  of  the  con- 
tingencies, followed  by  his  inferences  which  lead  to  the  formulation  of  rein- 
forcement value,  are  the  crucial  factors  for  a conceptualization  of  SDSE. 

The  specific  mechanisms  missing  from  a simplified  S-R  theory  which  we 
feel  are  crucial  for  an  adequate  description  of  what  transpires  in  this  situa- 
tion are  such  ideas  as  holding  the  concept  of  a person,  having  the  concept  of 
a source  of  reinforcing  stimuli,  making  inferences  about  the  variables  con- 
trolling the  behavior  of  another  person,  and  finally,  the  social  comparison 
process.  Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  these  ideas  it  is  possible  to  predict  the 
SDSE  without  resorting  to  the  intrinsically  somewhat  dubious  notion  of  a gen- 
eral social  drive. 

A comment  should  also  be  made  regarding  a special  mode  of  thought 
derived  from  S-R  theory,  namely,  Gewirtz's  atheoretical  position.  It  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  deal  with  an  atheoretical  position,  since  it  does  not  offer  a 
framework  in  which  experimental  results  can  be  generalized.  In  the  absence 
of  an  explanatory  framework,  Gewirtz's  functional  relationships  cannot  be 
generalized  across  the  specific  experimental  situations  he  utilized.  Although 
Gewirtz  seems  to  imply  that  these  relationships  represent  "general  laws,  " 
we  have  found  them  in  this  research  to  be  person-specific,  limited  to  a par- 
ticular social-class  group  and  varying  between  the  sexes.  Undoubtedly, 
further  research  would  probably  yield  additional  limitations  on  the  generality 
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of  these  functional  relationships. 

Interaction  Contingencies 

To  place  this  report  in  a larger  context  of  relevant  research  in  psy- 
chology, we  will  now  present  some  ideas  which  reflect  a similar  interest  in 
the  contingencies  of  the  interaction.  Although  these  ideas  deal  with  inter- 
actions in  which  the  variety  of  possibilities  for  action  is  wider  and  the  na- 

i 

ture  of  the  interaction  is  not  so  rigidly  prescribed,  they  are  still  relevant  to 
the  child-experimenter  interaction  we  have  dealt  with,  and  they  provide  a 
more  general  perspective  to  the  suggested  interpretation  of  SDSE. 

Thibaut  and  Kelley's  (1959)  theory  of  interaction  outcomes  takes  the 
interactions  themselves  as  the  independent  variables,  the  dependent  vari- 
ables being  the  outcomes  of  these  interactions.  They  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  mutuality  and  the  efforts  the  interacting  parties  must  make  to  syn- 
chronize their  behavior  and  eliminate  incompatibilities.  Thibaut  and  Kelley 
also  discussed  the  changes  in  reward  value  which  occur  before  the  outcome 
matrix  stabilizes. 

Based  on  Heider's  (1958)  initial  ideas  on  per  son -perception  and  his 
causal  analysis  of  this  process,  Jones  and  Davis  (1965)  further  developed 
ideas  regarding  the  attribution  of  intention.  They  assumed  that  the  perceiv- 
er  begins  with  the  observation  of  an  overt  action  of  another  person,  and  that 
he  then  makes  certain  judgments  about  this  person  which  further  permit  him 
to  make  inferences  about  this  person's  intentions. 
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As  we  said,  although  basically  dealing  with  different  types  of  inter- 
actions, Jones  and  Gerard's  (1967)  conceptualization  of  interaction  contin- 
gencies is  very  relevant  to  our  discussion.  It  is  most  relevant  to  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  sense  of  "genuine  interaction."  Jones  and  Gerard  pointed  out 
the  "complexity  of  partial  give-and-take  in  the  dyad  when  behavior  is  neither 
exclusively  governed  by  roles  nor  totally  'captured'  by  incoming  social  stim- 
ulation" (p.  513).  Their  description  of  particular  types  of  contingencies 
comes  close  to  our  earlier  delineation  of  the  perceived  contingencies  in  D- 
and  S-treatments  and  the  distinction  between  "genuine"  and  "nongenuine" 
interactions,  "Asymmetrical  contingency"  was  defined  by  Jones  and  Gerard 
as  "a  type  of  dyadic  interaction  in  which  the  responses  of  one  person  are 
mostly  determined  by  his  own  plan  for  the  interaction,  while  the  responses 
of  the  second  person  are  mostly  determined  by  the  responses  of  the  first. 

The  second  person  reacts,  without  a plan,  to  the  planned  responses  of  the 
first  person"  (p,  707).  On  the  other  hand,  a "mutual  contingency"  is  defined 
as  "a  type  of  dyadic  interaction  in  which  the  responses  of  each  person  are 
jointly  determined  by  the  responses  of  the  other  and  by  his  own  motivated 
plans.  That  is,  the  actions  of  both  parties  are  to  an  important  extent  pur- 
poseful and  self-determined,  but  each  is  responsive  to  the  other"  (p.  715). 

In  these  terms,  both  D-  and  S-situations  may  be  thought  of  as  involving 
asymmetrical  contingencies.  Our  hypothesis  would  then  be  restated  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  actual  contingencies  and  the  perceived  contingencies, 
the  latter  being  somewhat  like  the  asymmetrical  in  the  case  of  satiation. 
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and  closer  to  the  mutual  contingencies  in  the  case  of  deprivation.  i 

Jones  and  Gerard  complained  that  "those  working  in  the  operant  con- 
ditioning field  sometimes  write  as  though  the  experimenter  were  nothing  but 
a programmed  'machine'  dispensing  pellets  of  reinforcement  following  se- 
lected responses"  (p.  547)  and  claimed  that  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
interactive  aspects  of  the  learning  situation.  However,  most  experimental 
work  in  this  area  involves  other  kinds  of  situations  (such  as  prisoners' 
dilemma  situations).  The  lack  of  interest  in  the  social  reinforcement  situa- 
tion probably  stems  from  the  limitations  of  this  situation:  the  variety  of  be- 
havioral choices  in  this  case  are  quite  limited,  the  plan  of  action  is  rigid, 
and  the  dependent  variables  do  not  bear  directly  on  aspects  of  the  interaction.  ; 
Moreover,  the  actual  interaction  in  the  social  reinforcement  studies  can  ! 

never  reach  Jones  and  Gerard's  category  of  "mutual  contingency." 

I 

Further  Directions  of  Research  ! 

t 

( 

I 

I 

I 

To  further  substantiate  the  cognitive  interpretation  suggested  in  this 
paper,  the  judgments  made  by  the  subjects  must  be  studied  in  more  depth. 
Such  judgments  are  not  easy  to  study,  and  maybe  the  informal  inquiries  of 
the  third  experiment  should  be  widened  into  exhaustive  interviews.  In  that 
case,  older  subjects  should  be  used. 

More  research  should  also  focus  on  the  notion  of  contingency  and  the 
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perception  of  interaction  contingencies  in  this  situation.  Crucial  in  our  con- 

f 

s 

j 

I ceptualization  of  SDSE  was  the  difference  between  the  perceived  contingen- 
cies in  D-  and  S -treatments . In  actuality,  reinforcement  was  never  contin- 
gent upon  actions  of  the  subjects.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  whether 
the  same  SDSE  patterns  would  be  found  if  all  reinforcement  is  made  expli- 
citly contingent  upon  completion  of  specific  tasks.  In  such  a case,  the  num- 
ber of  reinforcement  presentations  would  still  be  varied,  but  the  subjects 

I 

would  in  all  cases  be  made  aware  of  the  contingencies. 

Another  interesting  direction  could  deal  with  changes  in  reinforcement 
value  which  occur  in  the  test  itself  (rather  than  the  treatment,  our  focus 
thus  far).  Instead  of  giving  a 75-trial  test,  subjects  would  be  allowed  to 
continue  responding  until  they  satiated  and  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  dis- 
crimination process.  The  patterns  of  performance  in  this  test  situation 
could  add  to  the  ideas  regarding  changes  in  reinforcement  value.  This  de- 
pendent variable  could  probably  also  throw  more  light  on  the  differences  be- 
tween middle -class  and  low-class  children. 

In  this  context,  we  should  mention  again  the  fact  that  the  performance 
of  children  who  received  a D-treatment  continued  to  increase  in  the  test 
from  one  trial  block  to  another,  even  though  at  the  completion  of  the  first 
block  they  had  mostly  received  about  twenty  presentations  of  good,  and  at 
the  completion  of  the  second  block  they  should  have  been  highly  satiated,  if 
it  were  the  case  that  the  number  of  received  reinforcements  was  the  only 
determiner  of  performance.  In  the  test,  the  high  level  of  performance  per- 
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j sisted  long  after  the  number  of  reinforcements  received  in  the  pretest  treat- 

I 

ment  had  been  surpassed. 

Social-Class  Differences 

1 

-! 

-I 

j Let  us  now  turn  to  the  differences  between  the  middle -class  and  the 

I 

j low-class  groups.  These  differences  were  quite  systematic  across  experi- 
! 

I ments,  reflecting  consistent  patterns . The  differences  can  be  summarized 

i 

as  follows: 

1.  Regardless  of  the  experimental  condition,  low-class  children  gave 
a higher  number  of  "correct"  responses  in  the  test,  awarding  them  with  a 
higher  number  of  good  reinforcements. 

2.  While  middle -class  groups  showed  a typical  SDSE  pattern  under 
Same-E  conditions  (first  experiment),  low-class  subjects  showed  only  a 
tendency  toward  such  an  effect,  but  with  a smaller  difference  between  D- 

! 

and  S-treatment  groups. 

3.  Novelty  in  the  experimental  situation  (the  introduction  of  a new, 
unknown  experimenter)  increased  middle-class  performance  but  decreased 
low-class  performance  in  the  test. 

4.  Middle-class  children  showed  a high  degree  of  person  specificity, 
while  low-class  children  showed  an  undifferentiated  performance,  lacking 
in  person  specificity  and  generalizing  from  one  experimenter  to  another. 


i 
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5.  Informational  input  had  a strong  effect  on  middle -class  perform- 
ance groups,  but  no  effect  on  low-class  performance. 

6.  Informational  input  strongly  interacted  with  the  effect  of  informa- 
tional input  on  performance  in  the  middle -class  group,  but  no  interaction  ef- 
fect was  observed  for  the  low-class  group. 

The  fact  that  low-class  subjects  showed  a higher  performance  than 
middle-class  subjects,  regardless  of  the  experimental  conditions,  rules  out 
the  possibility  that  the  social,  nontangible  reinforcement  had  no  effect  on  | 
these  low-class  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  their  choice  behavior  in  the  dis-  | 

i 

crimination  test  tended  to  be  strongly  affected  by  the  social  reinforcement 
received  after  a given  choice  had  been  made.  On  the  other  hand,  low-class 

performance  was  characterized  by  three  attributes:  (a)  a strong  effect  of  | 

j 

the  immediate,  most  recent  event;  (b)  a strong  reaction  to  the  actual  experi-  ^ 
ence  of  receiving  a good  reinforcement,  but  no  reaction  to  the  more  abstract 
variables  (information,  source  of  reinforcement);  and  (c)  a generalized  ef- 
fect which  lacks  in  differentiation  between  the  particular  experimental  con- 
ditions . 

We  must  remember  that  the  child  brings  with  him  to  the  experimental 
situation  a long  history  of  interaction  with  people,  young  and  adult.  The 
child  has  his  own  maintenance  level  of  social  reinforcement,  as  well  as  im- 
pressions on  the  degree  of  interaction  between  people.  On  this  basis,  his 
reactions  in  the  experimental  situation  involve  among  other  things  a process 
of  social  comparison.  Thus,  the  above  attributes  may  be  related  to  certain 
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social  facts  and  a cognitive  style  which  is  described  in  the  literature  to  | 

characterize  early  childhood  training  of  low-class  groups.  Middle-class  ; 

i 

children  usually  grow  in  a stable  environment,  and  they  are  taught  at  an  | 

I 

early  age  to  delay  gratification  and  respond  to  symbolic  events  out  of  one's 

immediate  reach  or  sensory  experience.  Low-class  children,  growing  in  a ■ 

less  stable  and  less  rewarding  environment,  and  lacking  in  training  for 

symbolization,  react  strongly  to  the  immediate,  concrete  events.  Being 

» 

relatively  deprived  of  social  reinforcement  in  general,  the  strong  effect  of 
the  immediate  good  probably  by  far  overshadows  other,  more  subtle  aspects 
of  the  situation. 

A further  possible  reason  for  the  low-class  lack  of  differentiation  may 

be  a general  feeling  of  strangeness  these  subjects  seemed  to  have  had  in  the  | 

! 

experimental  situation.  The  entire  situation  was  probably  quite  unusual  for  j 

j 

the  low-class  subjects.  The  two  (white)  experimenters  reported  that  they  j 
sensed  a feeling  of  uneasiness  and  suspicion  in  the  low-class  subjects.  Thus,^ 
the  low-class  children  may  have  felt  anxious  and  aroused,  and  on  this  basis  ' 

j 

undifferentiated  performance  could  be  expected.  One  indication  of  this  is  I 

j 

the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  a new  experimenter  in  the  first  experiment 
inhibited  low-class  performance  while  increasing  middle-class  performance. 

i 

It  would  be  interesting  to  repeat  these  studies  with  low-class  groups  who 
were  less  uneasy  and  anxious.  This  could  be  achieved  by  using  either  ex-  ' 

i 

perimenters  who  are  somewhat  familiar  to  the  children  and/or  black  ex-  | 


perimenter  s . 
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Appendix  I 


DATA  OF  THE  THREE  EXPERIMENTS" 


First  Experiment 


Treatme  nt 
Experimenter 

S- 

Same 

S- 

Other 

D- 

Same 

D- 

Other 

13 

15 

11 

14 

21 

25 

12 

15 

12 

21 

24 

25 

9 

7 

7 

16 

25 

25 

13 

10 

9 

21 

25 

25 

2 

1 

4 

20 

25 

25 

7 

10 

12 

10 

11 

16 

9 

8 

8 

19 

23 

24 

20 

23 

23 

11 

11 

12 

7 

12 

5 

11 

16 

17 

15 

17 

24 

10 

13 

8 

Middle  Class 

1 

1 

1 

11 

9 

13 

12 

17 

17 

11 

8 

11 

3 

0 

0 

14 

20 

21 

17 

23 

24 

14 

21 

22 

2 

1 

2 

5 

8 

10 

7 

11 

10 

19 

25 

25 

10 

5 

13 

17 

20 

19 

11 

6 

2 

24 

25 

24 

9 

8 

14 

11 

10 

10 

19 

25 

25 

17 

25 

25 

The  scores  represent  the  number  of  reinforced  responses  in  each  of 
the  three  25 -trial  blocks. 
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Appendix  I (continued) 


First  Experiment 


T reatment 
Experimenter 

S- 

Same 

S- 

Other 

D- 

Same 

D- 

Other 

' 

19 

25 

25 

6 

19 

19 

22 

25 

25  • 

19 

25 

25 

9 

16 

12 

7 

6 

12 

2 

12 

20 

9 

12 

13 

15 

18 

15 

3 

4 

5 

9 

12 

15 

12 

12 

19 

6 

19 

17 

6 

4 

4 

10 

11 

13 

17 

25 

25 

4 

0 

0 

6 

11 

13 

16 

19 

19 

19 

18 

24 

Low  Class 

16 

13 

18 

18 

19 

18 

12 

14 

9 

5 

6 

14 

13 

23 

20 

12 

13 

8 

19 

24 

25 

4 

0 

1 

14 

16 

19 

13 

8 

13 

14 

20 

24 

13 

14 

12 

5 

5 

6 

12 

12 

13 

11 

16 

14 

13 

16 

11 

6 

4 

13 

18 

22 

21 

23 

24 

25 

13 

17 

22 

I 

i 

i 
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Appendix  I (continued) 


Control  Groups  (Test  Only) 


Middle  Class  Low  Class 


3 

17 

22 

10 

9 

14 

1 

1 

8 

17 

25 

23 

16 

20 

23 

15 

22 

25 

15 

11 

17 

11 

7 

8 

10 

6 

10 

9 

9 

12 

6 

7 

17 

11 

12 

16 

6 

6 

6 

9 

21 

22 

8 

15 

25 

9 

10 

11 

20 

14 

13 

18 

25 

25 

20  23  25 


12  22  23 
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Appendix  I (continued) 


Remote 


Second  Experiment 


Treatment 

D- 

D- 

S- 

S- 

Immediate 

Treatment 

D- 

S- 

D- 

S- 

13 

10 

17 

6 

0 

1 

14 

11 

9 

5 

5 

0 

24 

24 

24 

11 

21 

24 

11 

4 

7 

0 

0 

14 

10 

9 

8 

7 

4 

6 

20 

22 

22 

3 

0 

7 

4 

3 

4 

4 

11 

11 

10 

14 

20 

14 

14 

20 

9 

7 

8 

19 

25 

24 

7 

12 

9 

13 

8 

16 

Middle  Class 

20 

24 

25 

3 

3 

6 

13 

13 

14 

14 

13 

19 

9 

20 

18 

9 

17 

19 

15 

13 

12 

16 

25 

24 

15 

19 

14 

20 

24 

21 

1 

0 

10 

12 

7 

12 

21 

25 

25 

15 

13 

13 

23 

25 

25 

10 

9 

11 

11 

25 

25 

20 

24 

25 

13 

13 

13 

10 

13 

12 

Appendix  I (continued) 


Second  Experiment 


Remote 


T reatment 

D- 

D- 

S- 

S- 

Immediate 

Treatment 

D- 

S- 

D- 

S- 

12 

15 

15 

21 

23 

25 

8 

25 

25 

19 

18 

23 

4 

22 

23 

12 

19 

25 

21 

25 

25 

10 

15 

14 

10 

18 

25 

2 

10 

20 

20 

22 

24 

22 

19 

15 

18 

25 

24 

0 

9 

21 

6 

16 

13 

7 

5 

7 

9 

12 

20 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

21 

19 

14 

11 

Low  Class 

16 

25 

24 

12 

9 

9 

7 

14 

16 

3 

2 

4 

6 

14 

21 

7 

9 

8 

8 

9 

13 

13 

16 

12 

7 

17 

22 

13 

10 

11 

14 

24 

25 

6 

2 

0 

7 

11 

13 

10 

11 

18 

16 

23 

25 

4 

5 

9 

21 

23 

24 

19 

17 

11 

18 

25 

25 

8 

8 

8 
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Appendix  I (continued) 


Third  Experiment 


Information 

Few 

Few 

Many 

Many 

T reatment 

D- 

S- 

D- 

S- 

8 

7 

6 

8 

4 

11 

1 

4 

2 

12 

15 

23 

5 

8 

19 

11 

24 

23 

13 

24 

21 

13 

24 

20 

18 

24 

23 

10 

25 

25 

6 

15 

24 

6 

8 

12 

Middle  Class 

11 

25 

25 

24 

24 

23 

1 

3 

3 

6 

7 

11 

20 

25 

23 

10 

5 

3 

6 

0 

3 

16 

18 

19 

16 

13 

12 

12 

15 

15 

15 

12 

13 

7 

7 

9 

19 

25 

24 

12 

16 

17 

3 

0 

7 

13 

15 

14 

13 

19 

12 

8 

5 

4 

19 

17 

15 

19 

11 

9 

11 

25 

25 

8 

7 

6 

22 

24 

25 

15 

7 

5 

13 

19 

12 

9 

9 

8 

15 

20 

17 

8 

15 

23 

Low  Class 

13 

8 

11 

8 

5 

8 

24 

24 

25 

8 

22 

22 

17 

21 

18 

22 

20 

21 

3 

2 

1 

18 

23 

23 

24 

24 

23 

20 

25 

24 

13 

10 

14 

22 

22 

16 

23 

25 

25 

16 

22 

22 

22 

24 

23 

15 

15 

15 
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1964-1966  Research  Assistant,  Educa- 

tional Research,  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity of  Jerusalem 

I966-I967  Senior  Research  Assistant, 

Educational  Research,  He- 
brew University  of  Jerusalem 

1968  (Summer)  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

T rainee 

1969  (Summer)  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
T rainee 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Psychology, 

N.  C.  Central  University 

Research  Associate,  Regional 
Education  Laboratory  for  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia 


1969-1970 


1969-1970 
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Publications: 


Ortar,  G.  R.,  & Babad,  E.  Y.  Milkan--A 
non-verbal  group  intelligence  test  for  ages 
5“10.  Jerusalem:  Hebrew  University 
Press,  1967.  (In  Hebrew) 

Babad,  E.  Y.  Correlation -°A  self -instruction- 
al booklet  for  training  in  educational  re  - 
search.  Durham,  N.  C.:  RELCV,  1969. 

Babad,  E.  Y.  Will  a girl  learn  her  mother 
tongue?  Megamot,  in  press.  (In  Hebrew) 

Babad,  E.  Y.  The  systems  approach  to  in- 
struction and  learning.  Submitted  for  pub- 
lication. (In  Hebrew) 


Babad,  E.  Y.  Learning  to  use  high  cognitive 
abilities . Durham,  N.  C.:  RELCV,  1970. 


Babad,  E.  Y.,  & Boggs,  J.  R.  Sampling--A 
self-instructional  program  for  training  in 
educational  research.  Durham,  N.  C.: 


RELCV, 

1970. 

Unit  I 

- The  concept  of  sampling 

Unit  II 

- Populations  and  samples 

Unit  m 

- Sampling  procedures 

Unit  IV 

- A sampling  exercise 

Unit  V 

- Sources  of  bias  in  samplin 
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